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PERSONAL 

DVANTAGEOUS to Executors, Trustees, and 

Private Owners. — Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty.) Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday. 

SPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, W.1, are 

prepared to purchase for cash modern 
SILVER articles, Tea Sets, Trays, Waiters, Sauce 
Boats, Entree Dishes, etc. 

UCTIONS. Big Demand and Keen Competition 

means highest prices obtained for FURS, 
WEARING APPAREL, LINEN at sales by 
Auction. Sales held each week. Consult the 
Auctioneers of 130 years’ standing. DEBENHAM, 
STORR & SONS, LTD., Auctioneers and Valuers, 
26, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
Tel.: Temple Bar 1181-2. 
(Ass: We require several 16 to 40 h.p. modern 

Cars in good condition, also one or two very 
8 to 12 h.p. Saloons. We shall be 
inspect and pay cash.—SPIKINS, 
Twickenham. Telephone: Popes- 


low mileage 
pleased to 
Heath Road, 
grove 1035. 

HESS. A REMINDER for after the war. The 

original STAUNTON CHESSMEN are the 

best. Hand made by craftsmen. — JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795 Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 

LOTHING-.WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 

Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

+SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 


DUCATION. DO YOU FEEL you have lost 
“your grip and drive ?’’ Do you lack complete 
confidence in your own abilities? Ifso, RAPIDISM 
—that fascinating course will develop for you (a) 
mental alertness; (b) personal courage.—Write 
now for free booklet to THE RAPIDISM INSTI- 
TUTE, E121, Tuition House, London, S.W.19. 





INE COKE (Breeze), for steam raising. U/F 

stokers, greenhouse boilers, etc., 19/6 ton at 
works. Trucks any station. 8,000 tons released. 
—Box 205. 


OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234, 

ANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY will overhaul 

and renovate your handbag. Finest crafts- 
manship. Send it for an estimate to 120 Baker 
Street (1st Floor), London, W. 1. 


ACK BARCLAY,.LTD. A "wonderful ‘invest- 

ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1 Mayfair 7444, 


ADDERED STOCKINGS invisibly mended in 

three days. Send or call.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 73d, New Bond Street, W.1. 

ORIES, LTD., 89B, 

Established 1912, members of the British 
Antique Dealers Association, are anxious to 
purchase for cash single specimens of a collection 
of old English Porcelain Figures of the Bow, 
Chelsea, Derby, Worcester or Rockingham Figures; 
also Tea and Dessert Services of fine quality 
only. Appointments to view, free. We are always 
open to buy Old Glass Milifiori Paper Weights 
and Ink Bottles. Highest prices paid. 


INIATURES, 


Wigmore Street, W.1. 


Treasured Memories. 

Exquisitely painted from any photograph, 
from 3 g¢ns. Old miniatures perfectly restored.— 
VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 


ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 

address. Letters redirected immediately, 5/- 

p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONO17, W.C.1 

OTORS. WE ARE PREPARED to purchase all 

makes of Cars in good condition.—BRITISH 

AND COLONIAL MOTORS LIMITED, Upper 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. Temple Bar 3588. 


NUBSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 


LD NORTHLANDER or energetic, cheerful 

Lady temporariiy homeless, wanted to share 
housework and cooking. (Au pair) modern house 
near river. Very quiet life-—The Hon. JULIET 
GARDNER, Byways, Goring, Reading. 


RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

swiftly prepared. Also Public speaking 
taught. WELbeck 4947._KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
67, Hallam Street, W.1. 


ERSIAN LAMB Coat fi for disposal. As new, 
and excellently cut. Will accept very reason- 
able price. —Box 400. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72 New 
Bond Street, London, w.1. Tel. MAYfair 6622. 


RE You INTERESTED in evidence of 

survival after death; Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE, 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 


A‘ furs tortured to death in traps.—Write 
for Fur Crusade leafiet, which tells you of 
humane furs, from MAJOR VAN 
Wappenham, Towcester 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 
n PERSONAL 


UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.-MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575.) 
HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker breeches can 

be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sq., W.1. 


ARING & GILLOW buy good-quality Second- 

hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware. 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


ATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, or 
out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAYS (C.L.), 
19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester 4. 
ATER DIVINING, The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


EDDING AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS! Visitors 

to London should see the superb stock of 
Antique Furniture, Glass and China at THE 
GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD.. 1, 3, 
and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane, London, W.1. 

E REPAIR AND BUY, Clocks, Watches, 

Jewellery, Plate, China, Glass, Gramo- 
phones, Umbrellas, etc. Inquiries welcomed. 
Representatives can call in London area.— 
HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. Phone: Victoria 0134. 


EST OF ENGLAND. —Public, please remem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 


WANTED 


DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London, 
Holborn 3793. 
APPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C. L. JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., (Est. 1793) 24-25, Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C.2. 
ARPETS AND RUGS BOUGHT. All sizes. 
PEREZ, ENGLISH and PERSIAN CARPET 
SPECIALISTS, 168, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken. 
9878. Between Harrods and Brompton Oratory. 
CARTRIDGES 410 or Loading Requirements, 
including Caps and Wads. Any quantity 
wanted.—_MAJOR S., Blossom’s Hotel, Chester, 
LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen's, 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
OUNTRY LIFE” each week. Unobtainable 
new in this district. Will share subscription 
and pay postage.—LESTER, The Elms, Welwyn, 
Herts. 
OUNTRY LIFE.” WREN ratingjwouldywelcome 
second-hand “Country Life’ weekly. Stamped 
addressed wrapper gladly provided.—Box 450. 
IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 
FrIsHING ROD. Wanted, good second-hand short 
Rod, with accessories, for boy eleven.—Send 
price, particulars, to MRS. J. B. 
3, Whitehall Court, S.W.1. 








PRIESTLEY, 


ONEY WANTED, 12-16 lbs. either old or new 
crop.—Box 445. 


IBRARIES or Small Collections of Books pur- 
chased.—HOLLAND BROS., 8 Bristol Street, 
Birmingham, 5. 


AGIC, ASTROLOGY, YOGA. Books on 
Occultism WANTED to purchase. 
Send for Catalogue, THE ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP, 
49a, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. HOL. 2120. 


ARINE CHRONOMETERS urgently wanted 
for National Service works.—Particulars to 
GRIMSHAWS, 29-37, Goswell Road, London, E.C.1. 


OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., of COVENT GAR- 

DEN, W.C.2, will pay very satisfactory prices 
for good quality SADDLERY: Bridles. Saddles 
(not side saddles), etc., in good condition. 


OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countries 

wanted for cash; also really good collections. 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
co., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 


RIVATE BUYER wishes to purchase the 

following: TOASTMASTER ELECTRIC 
TOASTER, 230 volts. Electric Ice-cream Maker, 
small size, 230 volts. Hand Lawnmower, 12 ins. to 
14 ins. 60 to 100 square yards of Rubber Flooring, 
light colour or cheerful design. Some Carpets 
and Rugs. A few hundred Havana Cigars.—Please 
write details a and pr ice to Box 440. 


HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 

of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 


IMBERS (Standing Parcels). We are requiring 

Hardwood and/or Softwood Trees for essen- 
tial work. Offers from vendors, with particulars, 
will be appreciated. Large and/or medium 
parcels required.—N. G. & J. CLARK, LTD. 
(Registered Office), Somerset House, Reading. 


WEED SIDE SADDLE HABIT, astride coat, 
woven shirts, jodhpurs wanted in first-class 
order. Coupons given. Height, 5 ft. 7 ins.; hips, 
36; bust, 34; waist, 26; neck, 13's.—Box 442. 
YPEWRITERS wanted. Underwood, Reming- 
ton, Royal, Smith Premier, etc. State price 
for cash. WATSON’S TYPEWRITER, LTD., 
115-117, Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 0082. 


Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 


buy and where to sell cars of good makes, 
low mileage.—103, New Bond St., W.1. May 83511, 


Personal 2/-. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 
HOTELS AND GUESTS 


EDFORD, SWAN HOTEL 
First class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price, 
Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management). 
** Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards, Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J 
BRAY. From 5’gns. 


BURCH STRETTON 
(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 
T = HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all rooms. 
produce, Gardens, lawns, etc. 
Recommended by ASHLEY COURTENAY. 


Cr IWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 
THE CREST HOTEL 
interprets the Dictionary definition of the word 
COMFORT 
“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, free- 
dom from annoyance, a subject of satisfac tion.’ 


XETER. ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities and com- 
forts. — Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 


LANGOLLEN. HAND HOTEL. One of the best 

in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and c. running 
water in all bedrooms. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: 
“Handotel.” 


Own 


SUSSEX. 


M!PHURST. 


THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 


that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 


Golf, fishing, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 


Tel. No. Midhurst 10. 


EW FOREST. “GOLDEN HIND,” | HYTHE. 
Mine Host BARRY NEAME. 18 Bed (all h. and 
c.), 6 bathrooms, 2 private suites. Golf, riding. 
7 acres. Station: Brockenhurst. Taxi. Tel.: 2164. 


ORTH DEVON. Retreat and Rest Home. 

Facilities for study, meditation, research, 
rest, recuperation.—Write for brochure, ‘The 
Order of the New Day,” The Old Vicarage, Peters 
Marland, near Torrington. 


HROPSHIRE BORDERS. Bishops Offiey 
Manor. Especially for holidays and leave. 
Charming peaceful country. Own produce.— 
ECCLESHALL., Stafford (Adbaston 247). 


OMERSET, NORTH. Sporting farmer and 

wife offer ideal holiday accommodation. 
Charming house, real farmhouse fare, delightful 
surroundings. Riding; excellent hacks. Terms: 
5 gns. each double, 5% gns. each single weekly. 
Hacking separate. Next bookings from Septem- 
ber r ist onwards.—Write Box 428. 


ESTWARD HO. NORTHAM, : “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON), Luxurious Country Club 
Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 


INCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL. 

world St. Peter Street. 
hotel. Running water. Central heating. Facing 
own gardens. Very quiet. Garage.—Write for 
“C.L. Illustrated Tariff.” Tel. 31. 


FOR SALE 
NVERNOTES (envelope and notepaper in on 
piece) handiest stationery known. Available 
in packets, 7 for 10/-, post free from G. SWAIN, 
BCM/P0O4, London, W.C.1. 
AMILY COATS OF 
Oils and water 
national repute. 
penham, Wiltshire. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns, — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in Country- 
side Tweeds, made to measure from £4 19s. 3d. 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or money and 
coupons refunded. Stamp for patterns.—RED- 
MAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great 
variety, electric, clockwork and steam; also 
Meccano and other Construction Outfits; please 
state exact requirements and enclose stamp.— 
BOTTERILLS, High Street, Canvey, Essex. 
OLESKIN FUR CAPE, excellent ‘quality, 
new, £7/10/-. New Chintz Pochette Hand- 
bags, 25/- each. Satin Toreador Fancy Dress— 
cloak, hat, breeches, belt and coat, fit child 
12-14 years. Perfect outfit, £5. White Ballet 
Froc k and Pants. Satin Bodice, £3.—Box 441. 
OTOR MOWER.—ATCO 1939, 14-in. Good 
condition. £25, carriage forward.—GORING, 
19-23 V 23 Wells Street, W. 1. 


TAMPS! Early British Colonials. —Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms } of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—"‘K,”’ 6, Westhill Rd.,S.W.18. 








i In “olde 
Leading family 





ARMS AND CRESTS 
colours by artist of inter- 
BATTERSBY, Chittoe, Chip- 


WEEDS. Handwoven by Hebridean “crofters; 

28 ins. wide.—JAFFE, Castle Douglas, Scotland. 

T’WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 

regulation style) in John Peel tweed from 
£4 17s. and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money and 
coupons refunded. Stamp for patterns.—RED- 
MAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ABM CAPTAIN (44) shortly to be released 
from military service, desires position as 
resident agent for duration of war only. Practi- 
cal farmer, sound knowledge estate management, 
2 years W/D valuations.—Box 447. 


LAP. experienced in secretarial work, driving, 
gardening, seeks employment. Country 
resident post preferred. Well recommended. 
Exempt two years.—Box 439. 











GARDENING 


GARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUC ‘TED i 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927.—GE ORGE 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent. 
PAvinc STONE. Quant. ty old London 
Paving Stone for Sale (broken),— 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel. 3: 
GTRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. A fey 
early. No Purchase Tax. Send 1d. sta 
C.L.43.—G. F. STRAWSON & SON, Horley Surrey 
HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., yston 
Leicester, were for many years pre ; 
the war, the largest makers of Hard Lawn nni 
Courts in Great Britain. They w 1) hav: pert 
and material ready for further work the 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some of th« 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a Rotat( 
for Post-War Orders for NEW and ré 
existing Courts. Would you like them to 
name down for early post-war attentior 
puts you under no obligation. 

L ipony TABLE and Flower Seeds of QUA 
we do the experimenting; not you 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs 


LIVESTOCK 

IRD SEED, 3 pints, 5/6; 6 pints, 10/-: nts 
19/-; sample pint, 2/-- CANARY RE: 
1 pint, 5/2; 6 pints, 27/6; 12 pints, 52/-. IGIE 
MIXTURE, 1 pint, 7/2; 6 pints, 41/-; 12 80/-, 
All carriage paid. No grass seed in an nese 
mixtures.—G. TELKAMP & SONS, | 144 
Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 
V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food (ur 1ed): 
The great wartime egg producer; per 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed w mash 
or scraps will greatly increase your eg ipply. 
“Ideal as a protein supplement for pou! y, and 
pigs.”” Full directions, 7 1b., 7/6; 14 1b., 14: 28 Ib, 
24/-; 56 lb., 40/-; 1 cwt., 67/6; carriage paid.— 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C.L.), Sevenoak 
PULLeETs, laying R.1.R., B.L. x R.LR., 
Khaki Campbell and Aylesbury layi: 
28/- each. Carr. paid; three days’ appro 
with order.—IVY HOUSE FARM, Tarvin. hester. 
ABBITS. Youngexcellent, pedigreed | ABBITS 
FOR SALE. Havana Rex, Blue Beverens, and 
White Angoras.—Particulars and prices, Box 444 
MART TURNOUT FOR SALE. Fovr-wheeled 
rubber-tyred Ralli Car; quiet pony used all 
traffic.—Particulars. Price 95 gns. h MRS. 

LAWRENCE, Tarvin, Chester. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and _ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 
\FFICIAL YEAR BOOKS 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Year Book (Boys) by post, 11/1 : 
(PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 
By post, 8s. 1d. 
Schools, and Careers for Boys and Girls 
DEANE & SONS, LTD., 31, Museum St., W.C.1 
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GIRLS’ 


ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 

Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, suc- 
cessfully prepare candidates for the I. of H 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age accepted 
—Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H 
Fellow and Instructor of the Institute of the 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. for ‘Stories 
that Sell To-day” (a special bulletin) and 
prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE, (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
PARE-TIME WRITING. If you are interested 
in writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY 
RADIO-PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by corres: 
pondence in spare time with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM — the only Schoo 
under the direct patronage of the leading news: 
paper proprietors. Free advice and book 
“Writing for the Press,’ from Applications Dept. 
L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, Soutt 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8, Residentia 
Branch, Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. 


FASHION AND BEAUTY iy 
OIFFURE. An enchanting ‘‘CORONET oF ; 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon you 
personality, will do much to remove an infe riority 
complex! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser, (A pattern 0! 
your hair will enable me to quote you the cost 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, _ 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR, 
MAISON GEORGES, : 
38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W: 
(only address) 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointmen's) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 
FRENCH ‘DRESSMAKER, perfect cut and 
finishing; remodelling.—MRS. LEE 1, 
Granville | Place, Portman Square, W.1. Me 


‘URS. “Furs bow 





Good Furs bought and sold. 
repairs and remodels; finest workm 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
LA* would like to buy good seco 
MINK COAT.—Please send particu 
Box 399. 
© COUPONS! New Frocks for old. 
remodelling. Ladies’ own materia. 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Stree 
Gerrard 5178. na) 
FQEMODELLING. SAVE MONEY. 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel.: MAY. 1651. 
POHE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AG 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Ro 
55, Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Vor. XCIV. No. 2424 JULY 2, 1943 


_ KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


livection of the Executors of the late Sir John F. Drughorn, Bart. 


BORDERS OF SUSSEX AND SURREY 
CLOSE TO CRAWLEY, HORSHAM AND ST. LEONARDS FOREST 


niles from London. 20 miles from the South Coast. Ifield Halt Station adjoins the Estate. Three Bridges Station 3 miles, with 
fast and frequent electric train service to London. 








1E FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 


T(E IFIELD ESTATE OF 1,268 ACRES 


2d mainly in the Parish of Ifield, about 1 mile to the West of the main Brighton 
Road and intersected by the River Mole. The Estate includes : 
IFIELD GOLF COURSE OF 130 ACRES | 
ing Clubhouse, Dormy-house, Tennis Courts, Squash Courts and ~ Putting Course. 


—_ 





IFIELD GOLF CLUB HOUSE 


IFIELD COURT, with partly moated pleasure grounds of 9 Acres. IFIELD PARK, 

with 4% Acres. 19 MODERN HOUSES, with 2 or 3 reception and 3 to 5 bedrooms, 

bathroom, offices. Close to station and gelf course. 32 OTHER RESIDENCES AND 
ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD COUNTRY COTTAGES mainly lotted separately. 





RECTORY FARM 


{ELD COURT FARM OF 260 ACRES (which can be increased), with magnificent 
set of MODEL DAIRY FARM BUILDINGS 
JTHER FARM HOLDINGS. 60 Acres of Woods and Plantations and principally 
« Hedgerow Timber. Frontages and Sites for future development, with main sewers 
and other services and excellent transport facilities. 
The Estate is practically free of Tithe and Land Tax and produces 
an ACTUAL RENT ROLL OF ABOUT £4,650 PER ANNUM, 
excluding the Golf Course and the Sporting. 
The Advowson of the Living of Ifield and the Lordship of the Manor. 


De offered for SALE by AUCTION as a WHOLE, or 101 LOTS, at the Railway 
‘otel, Crawley, on Thursday, July 22, in 2 sessions, at 11 a.m. and 2.15 p.m. 
_Solicitors: Messrs. J. A. & H. E. Farnfield, 8, Lloyds Avenue, E.C.3. 
auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. . 
Particulars and plans in preparation, price 2s. 6d. per copy. BROOKMEAD AND FERNHURST 








“"d'tines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 














8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7. 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND AT oie LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 
WARWICKSHIRE IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION 
8 miles from Stratford-on-Avon. NEAR MONM OUTH 
A RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 1% miles. 
COMPRISING : RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
AN ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception sees a 5 bathrooms. Main electricity. IN LOVELY SETTING AND COMPLETELY MODERNISED. 
sua] outbuildings. 
EXTENSIVE FARM BUILDINGS, — 16 roomy loose boxes. 2 COTTAGES. 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, < eons. By electric light. Central heating. 
ACRES GOOD STABLING. ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS. MODERN “ACCREDITED” 
203 FARMBUILDINGS, 3 COTTAGES AND SHOOTING LODGE. 
OF SOUND PASTURE AND ARABLE. TOTAL 206 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION WITH EXCELLENT ee FACILITIES. 
Apply: Jackson Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair Full particulars of: Jackson Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 
. 3316/7), or 20, Bridge Street, Northampton. (Tel. : Mayfair 3316/ 7.) 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT BY ORDER OF THE OWNER 


NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT 


THE VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
KNOWN AS 
THE MILGATE ESTATE, NEAR BEARSTED 
Comprising : . 7 Will be offered FOR SALE 
THE ATTRACTIVE AND : by AUCTION 
CONVENIENT RESIDENCE (unless previously Sold 
‘**COBHAM MANOR ”’ privately) at an early date. 


SEVERAL USEFUL MIXED FARMS 
SMALLHOLDINGS AND 
ACCOMMODATION LANDS 






















Particulars, plans and Conditions 

Sale will shortly be available from th 
Auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS & STAFE 
8, Hanover Street, London, W.j 











THE EXTENSIVE WOODLANDS 




















(Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7), 





and the 





















VALUABLE SPORTING RIGHTS 
over a total area of 


1,500 ACRES approximutely 





and at Northampton, Leeds, Cirencester, 
Yeovil and Dublin. 












Solicitors: Messrs. WALTONS & Co. 
101, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 












Part let and part with VACANT 
iis POSSESSION) (Tel. : Avenue 1555), 








By ~~ By direction of Messrs. E. F. Meering, Limited. 


ON WIMBLEDON COMMON NEAR BATTLE, SUSSEX 
: Station 1 mile. Secluded situation on high ground. Hastings 5 miles. Bexhill 8 miles. A naeeiinen position overlooking Pevensey Bay. 
AN UNSPOILT EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE FREEHOLD, with VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


A COMPACT DAIRY AND MIXED FARM 


WITH WELL-PROPORTIONED ROOMS. KNOWN AS 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, maids’ room, 2 staircases, 2 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms. THE PARK FARM, CROWHURST 
5 eats : 4 Bi a Situate in the Parishes of Crowhurst and Hollington, and consisting of : 
CENTRAL BEATING THROUGHOUT. ALL MAIN SERVICES. SUBSTANTIAL 6-BEDROOMED FARMHOUSE, AMPLE FARM BUILDINGS, 
GARAGE. STABLE. 3 COTTAGES. 


and eggucntunntaty 262 ACRES 


CHARMING OLD WALLED GARDENS. Will be offered for SALE by AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) at 


the GEORGE HOTEL, BATTLE, on MONDAY, JULY 5, 1943, at 2.30 p.m. 

EE SR aee See Particulars (price 6d. each) of the Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover 

ns a a and Yeov Sollitos” tess Munensa’'d'Cor 48, Farlanent Sere London 
(Tel. : May: fair ; 316/7 7.) é ~ Y : 


S.W.1 (Tel. : Whitehall 4002). 




































Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH Ke CO. 


(3 1i ) 
ais _ 4, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 








HANTS | SUFFOLK 


Between Saxmundham and Beccles, near a railway station, small town, Post Office and 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE FOR SALE inset 


Containing 8 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, and (in 
addition) 4 rooms which can 
be used or not as required. 
Outer and inner halls, lavatory 
with cloakroom, 3 reception 
rooms, and excellent domestic 
offices, including servants’ hall. 
Electric light. Main water. 
Central heating. 2 excellent 
garages for 2 cars. Cottage. 
Laundry. 
THE GROUNDS ARE VERY 
ATTRACTIVE AND WELL 


R. 

) : EXCELLENT KITCHEN 
: GARDEN WITH RANGE OF 

AN ESTATE OF 745 ACRES WITH A MODERATE SIZED GEORGIAN GLASS AND GRASS FIELD. 











COUNTRY HOUSE IN APARK FOR SALE FREEHOLD. THE HOUSE CRES 
HAS BEEN MODERNISED AND THOROUGHLY REPAIRED AND THERE IN ALL ABOUT 10 A 
ARE AMPLE BUILDINGS AND COTTAGES. PRICE FREEHOLD £3,600 
Full particulars and photos of the Sole Agents: WINKwoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Particulars and Order to View of the Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon 
Street, Maytale, London, W.1 | Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


Ascot and Windsor district. High ground. Magnificent views. 
A WELL-FITTED MODERN HOUSE, on an old site with grand old cedar and other trees. 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
‘ 3 reception rooms, loggia. Main water, gas and electricity. Main drainage. Garage for 2 cars. Gardens of 3% ACRES, 
including ‘itchen garden. Personally inspected and recommended by the Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W. + 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Bu direction of the Executors of the late Sir Max Bonn, K.B.E. 


WEST SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND PETWORTH 
In the Chiddingford, Dunsfold and Alfold District. 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


UPPER IFOLD AND MERROW FARM OF 283 ACRES 








UPPER IFOLD ANNEXE. UPPER IFOLD. 


PPE  IFOLD is a charming old Surrey/Sussex Farmhouse, weather-tiled and partly roofed with Horsham stone tiles, skilfully enlarged and completely modernised to contain 
entrar e and garden hall, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, offices and servants’ hall, 4 principal bedrooms, 4 principal bathrooms,, 4 other bedrooms and servants’ bathroom. The 
House contains a wealth of old oak timber. 
A GUEST HOUSE or ANNEXE, contains: Lounge, dining room, 4 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Companies’ water. 
Main electric light and modern drainage to both houses. Garage for 4 cars and chauffeur’s cottage. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, taking full advantage of adjoining woodlands and natural features and including swimming pool, tennis court and kitchen garden. 
MERROW FARM, a secondary old-world Farm Residence, modernised and containing: Hall and lounge, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
offices and servants’ sitting room. Central heating. Modern drainage. Main water and electricity. Garage. Stabling and gardener’s cottage. 
180 Acres of sound Pasture and Arable Land, interspersed with 80 Acres of woods, the whole forming an attractive sporting property, 
intersected for nearly a mile by the upper waters of the River Arun. 
MODERN BAILIFF’ S BUNGALOW, with Norfolk "soak thatched roof and containing 5 rooms and bathroom. 
VAC [ POSSESSION of “% whole on completion, with the exception of Merrow Farmhouse, which is let off with a cottage and about 74 Acres until 6 months after the war. 
'o be offered by AUCTION as a WHOLE at 20, Hanover Square, W,1, on Wednesday, July 28, at 2.30 p.m, 
Solicitors: Messrs. Herbert Oppenheimer, Nathan & Vandyk, Donington House, Norfolk Street, W.C.2 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 











Mayfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Cdneten Wen tanten 
Tel Hy 
Regent 0293/3377 NICHOLAS ag nee ota London ”’ 
Reading 4441 (Established 1882) ‘* Nicholas, Reading ** 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1 STATION ROAD, READING 





“SHEEPCOTE” | HERTFORDSHIRE | 
- High up in the beautiful Ashridge country, facing South, with magnificent views. 
WOOBURN GREEN, Near BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS FOR SALE—COMFORTABLE MODERN HOUSE 


| 4 bedrooms (3 with basins), bathroom, hall, 2 reception rooms. Company’s water. 
| Electric light. Central heating. 2 garages. Loose box. INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. 











SALE OF FURNITURE AND EFFECTS, 3 ACRES 24.750 
Y 19, 1943 ‘ : 
TE, Ses a = 4 ACRES EXTRA RENTED ADJOINING. 
Mahogany, Oak and Inlaid Bedroom Suites; Walnut and other Bedsteads; Wardrobes; Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 
Dressing Chests; Curtains and Hangings in Silk, Damask and Tapestry ; Turkey, — ——_———_—_—_—_——— — 
Axminster and Brussels Carpets; Persian, Skin and other Rugs. NORTH WILTSHIRE 
Chesterfields, Sofas and Ottomans; Lounge and hag 4 Le gee : rine, Case age 4 miles from Chippenham in small village. Bus service. 
Display Tables; a 6-ft. Mahogany Sideboard ; Dining Table an uffe Safes, by . 
Chubb; ‘Timepieces; Electric Fans; Standard and Reading Lamps; a quantity of STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
Decorative Porcelain; Georgian and other Silver and Plate; Oil Paintings and 6 bedrooms (3 with basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main electricity and 


Water-Colour Drawings, Prints and Engravings. water. Central heating. Garage. Stabling. OLD-WORLD GARDENS and ORCHARD. 


| 
Catalogues (price 6d. each) of the Auctioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court 3 ACRES £4,500 
Yard, Piecadilly, W.1, and at Reading. | Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 























Fas RALPH PAY & TAYLOR = 








WILTSHIRE FARMS FOR SALE 
Adjoining pretty village on Bus Route. 
A SINQULARLY CHARMING 
SMALL PERIOD HOUSE” BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND 
SYMPATHETICALLY RESTORED | SALISBURY 


AND MODERNISED 


H'aHty ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL FARM 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 


OF 80 ACRES. CLASS ‘A’’ LAND (additional 








+24. OOM. ; 80 Acres rented). GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE. 
Main electricity. _ Company’s water. | Wonderful position. Fine views over Test Valley. 5 bed- 
Main drainage. Central heating. | rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. Bailiff’ 's house. a 
FIRST-CLASS OUTBUILDINGS farm buildings. Main a. Ample water supply 
including Allin first-class —. oe SAL EWitH POSSE ESssi 
8 LOOSE BOXES. GARAGE. WOULD BE SO A GOING CONCERN IN. 
QUAINT OLD STONE-BUILT CLUDING CONTENTS OF RESIDENCE. 
COTTAGE. LARGE BARN. Fr ENR ae 
DELIGHTFUL INEXPENSIVE BUCKS—BETWEEN AYLESBURY AND 
GARDENS, HARD TENNIS 
COURT. KITCHEN GARDEN BLETCHLEY 
About CAPITAL DAIRY FARM OF 60 ACRES. (HALF 
ACRES RICH PASTURE AND HALF ARABLE). Cottage 
i residence, 3 bed, bath, 2 reception, main electricity, Co.’s 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD water, first-class buildings. Cow-ties for 26. Tithe free. 
POSSESSION SEPTEMBER No land tax. FREEHOLD £6,500. POSSESSION 
NEXT MICHAELMAS NEXT. 








Personally recommended by the Sole | — 
Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as | Details of above apply: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 
above. 3. Mount Street, W.1. 
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Aub, 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “ Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 





A LOVELY CORNISH MANOR | 


Ideally situate on the Coast 5 miles from Falmouth. 
TREROSE MANOR, MAWNAM 






Illustrated particulars can be had from the 
GAMLEN, 1, St. Giles, Oxford. 
6, Arlington Street, S 





vu 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CHARM 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 


HAMPTON & SONS have received instructions to offer the above for SALE 
by AUCTION at the ROYAL HOTEL, FALMOUTH, on TUESDAY, JULY 20, 
1943, at 3 p.m. (unless previously disposed of). 


Or th 


IN THE CAMBERLEY DISTRICT 


Near a pretty common and old-world village. 3% miles main line station. Golf in the 








AN EXCEEDINGLY INTER- 


ESTING HOUSE OF THE Inner gh 3 ‘“_uor" 
Vy <ENTURY rooms, sun lounge, ed- 
XVIItH CENTURY roche on. Weak <™ oan 

Carefully modernised and fitted 3 rooms above, 2 bathrooms, 

with every possible convenience. Company’s electric light. 

P Central heating. ‘Aga’ 

Delightful drawing room, cooker. Garage. Stabling. 

lounge, dining room, panelled Cottage. 


library, 6 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
roums, 3 bathrooms. Com- 
pany’s electric light. Garage for 
2. Bungalow cottage. Beautiful 
Semi-Tropical Gardens. 


the whole extending to about 
24% ACRES 


GROUNDS, 2 PADDOCKS 
IN ALL ABOUT 
10 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


Solicitors: Messrs. MORRELL. PEEL AND 
he Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
WA. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


AT AN UPSET PRICE OF £3,750 
BETWEEN NEWBURY AND ANDOVE 
High up amid lovely country. Modernised Manor House. 
ESSEBORNE MANOR, HURSTBOURNE TARRANT 





HAMPTON & SONS, in conjunction with Messrs. F. ELLEN & SONS, wv 
offer the above for SALE by AUCTION at ANDOVER, on MONDAY, JULY : : 
1943, at 3 p.m. 
Full particulars from the joint Auctioneers : 
Hampshire; and HAMPTON & ae ou,” 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 (Te 


Messrs. F. ELLEN & SONS, Andou 








HAYLING 


cinity. 


FOR SALE. 
DESIGN. 


Hall and cloakroom, 3 Large lounge, dining room 

reception rooms, 7 bed- a bedrooms call 
9 ; ed_ wit and-basins), 

agree = ong 9 ssa maids’ rooms. Main services. 

2 bathrooms. A main ARA 

services. Central heating. 


: PAVILION 
Garage. Stabling. 


(30 ft. by 13 ft.) 


PRICE £3,750 
or with land opposite, with 


MATURED GROUNDS 
WITH TENNIS LAWN, 


PRODUCTIVE KITCH- sea frontage, 
EN & FRUIT GARDEN. £5,250 FREEHOLD 
The whole extends to 
tween 


13 ACRES IN ALL 
2 AND 3 ACRES 








ISLAND 


With or without frontage to the beach. 


ARCHITECT BUILT HOUSE OF PLEASIN: 
FACING SOUTH 








JUST ON THE MARKET. THE PRESENT OWNER WOULD STAY ON FOR DURATION. 
Particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: Particulars from : 
ee eee REG, 8222.) _— HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (H.50,842) 


In the favourite fish 


FOR SALE 


THIS GRANITE-BUI 





reception rooms, 4-5 Main services and drainage. {lds “4b fidus 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. ie ‘ 
Companies’ electric light 2 garages. : 
7 te q 
wane DELIGHTFUL : 
y¥, ACRE OF GROUNDS OF \|ABOUT 
Li a ‘ GARDEN 3 ACRES 
[<.) es 4b, 
PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 
eteniemesianmdineneal POSSESSION SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
Particulars from : Particulars from : 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


ing village of Mousehole. 


LT CORNISH HOUSE 


APPEALING TO 
ARTISTS AND 
OTHERS. 


Studio (22 ft. by 19 ff. 
in the widest part), 2 


500 Fr. UP WITH SOUTH 
ASPECT 


3 reception rooms, 8 bed 
and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, maids’ sitting room, 
Partial central heating. 





HAMPSHIRE—LYMINGTON 


Charming situation overlooking the Solent. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, good’ offices with 
servants’ hall. 





All main service: 





ABOUT 2} ACRES IN ALL 


PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


Particulars from : 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington 


station. 


MODERN HOUSE OF DISTINCTIVE DESIGN 


GARAGE. STABLING. EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 


MATURED GROUNDS WITH TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, PRODUCTIVE 
. KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, ETC. 





Beautiful Ashtead district about 30 minutes by train from City and West End. 
from railway station and close to bus route. 


TO BE SOLD 
CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 


a 


. 
titty ul 





Easy reach of town, yacht club and main line 






Own electric light and water. 


GARAGE. 





8s. Central heating. 





POSSESSION IN DECEMBER NEXT. 


Street, S.W.1. 


(Tel. : REG. 8222.) (H.50,844) 








STABLING AND OUTBUILDINGS. 





DEVONSHIRE 


Attractive situation near Tavistock, on edge of Whitchurch Down. Overlooking the Moors. 
Sporting and riding district. 


1% miles station. 


CHARMING COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms (all with wash-basins), bathroom. ‘‘Aga” cooker, etc. 
Modern drains. 


Central heating. 








LOVELY GARDENS OF ABOUT 3 ACRES INCLUDING SOME 
WOODLAND. 

PRICE £4,000 TO INCLUDE FURNITURE 

OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO RIDING ENTHUSIASTS. 


Particulars from : 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (0.49,496.) 








BRANCH OFF 





ICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD 


(243.) 





























(Tel. : REG. 8222.) (8.31,580) 


4-ROOMED COTTAGE. 
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} 5, MOUNT ST., CURTIS | ENSON Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
t LONDON, W.1. Py & Established 1875. 


SURREY NORTH-EAST SCOTLAND | HERTFORDSHIRE 
Near Swton and Cheam Ses. {Half an hour by train Near to Station.. 40 minutes to London. 
al 0 La , BS 


EE LM 








38 miles from Station. 
BE SOLD. A RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTATE. Thousands of pounds recently 
spent on modernising the house, ney built in the XVth 
Century. 4 reception rooms, 12 and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms. ain electricity. Central heating. Garage 
for 6 cars. 4 cottages. Productive and well-stocked 
ardens. 9 FARMS. Beautifully timbered grounds. 
Woodlands. Near a famous salmon river. Grouse moor 
and rough shooting. About 2,000 ACRES. Particulars 
from the Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, 
W.1. (16,252) 
URREY. London 30 minutes. A Modernised Queen 
Anne and XIVth Century Residence. Lounge hall, 
3 reception, billiards room, excellent offices, 8 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Company’s electricity and central heating. 
Garages. 2 cottages. Attractive — gardens. 2 
comand. Stabling and farm buildings. 6 ACRES. 






























’ SALE OR TO LET UNFURNISHED. A MODERN RESIDENCE built of excellent materials. 
; USSEX. In Ashdown Forest. 35 miles to London. Lounge hall, 2 _ reception rooms, 6 yedrooms, 
:LLENTLY DESIGNED IN THE TUDOR A beautifully situated Residence, with panoramic | 2 bathrooms. CENTRAL HEATING. COMPANY’S 
YLE. 3 reception, 9 bed and dressing rooms | views, Near bus route. 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, | WATER SUPPLY. GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
h, & ¢.), 2 bathrooms, 2 staircases. Co.'s electricity, | 3 bathrooms, large room, with oak floor. Main water and | Beautiful grounds, tennis court, sunk lawn, rock and 
i water, Central heating. Garage. Tennis court. | electricity. Gentral heating. 2 garages. 3 cottages. Wood, | vegetable gardens. Nearly 2 ACRES. Golf near by. 
: 1SOURTIS & HENSON, 3, Mount Street, WA, | Ok, S00 water gardens. 4% ACRES. FOR SALE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
aes - : er »,W.1. | Further particulars from : N , 5, Mount | az; Ph ga hr ae : 
(16,308) | Street, Wi. (13,758) CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,151.) 
I -_ 
— - 
23, MOUNT ST., ‘ Grosvenor 
RC \VENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 ( X a 14at 





WANTED TO PURCHASE PERFECTLY APPOINTED 


A ‘EALLY QOOD HOUSE OF WITH OCCUPATION AFTER THE MODERN HOUSE 
‘ 4ARACTER. Must be up to date WAR. A Client of Messrs.WILSON AND | Occupying a really magnificent position. 
and | \ve main services. 8/10 bedrooms, Co., is anxious to buy now QEORGIAN 
3/4 bs brooms, ete. Nice matured gardens | or QUEEN ANNE HOUSE (good modern IN A BEAUTIFUL PART 
and bout 30-100 ACRES. WEST | replica considered). BERKS, OXON or ad- OF SUSSEX 
SUS! 2X Sete ad ant F ted ne oa — Nee yy Bnd gree 
BER 8, BU Q 8 Available. rooms, at least 4 bathrooms. Land up ‘ ‘ few, q 
Deta: Sa photos to Capt. B., c/o WILSON or Wass 2oo"s = SS ; —_ nn bow a wanting fee 
AND (0., 23, Moun reet, W.1. .H.N., WILSON & CO., 23, ) St., W.1. 

earn — BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED 


i THROUGHOUT AND IN PERFECT 

















LOVELY GEORGIAN HOUSE an aaa 
“T WITHIN GARDENS OF RARE CHARM AND SURROUNDED BY A Cee ee ae wees 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED PARK. ° ge og house. Guest ‘cottage and 
2 other cottages. IN A LOVELY 
IN THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PART OF SURREY WOODLAND SETTING, with gardens 
y of singular charm. Fine specimen 
bout an hour from London. trees and flowering shrubs, walled 
Allin perfect order and up to date. 12 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, etc. Adequate buildings | kitchen garden, etc. FOI ALE 
: and cottages. " WITH 21 nome. ith immediate 
FOR SALE WITH 300 ACRES (or less land) Joint Sole Agents: R. T. INNEs, 
Sole Agents: Wilson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Estate Offices, Crowborough (Tel. 46s): 





WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.).1 














16, ARCADE STREET, 30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
IPSWICH. \ X TOODCOCKS HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
Ipswich 4334 & Mayfair 5411 
Only 33 miles London. Enjoying rural seclusion. | SU RREY | Delightful situation above Frimley Green Village. 
: ON THE SURREY/HANTS BORDER | iid at SURREY 
1% miles village and station, 3 miles Camberley. UNIQUE SMALL COUNTRY DOMAIN. with 1% miles Frimley Station. London 31 miles. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT FARM. The MAR- 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE. | VELLOUS SUPER-MODERN RESIDENCE occupies an 
: WELL-ARRANGED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. | altogether exceptional situation in its exquisitely timbered 
po, a. —— . a, oe and park. 7 ft. up, with superb views and 
Q . 8e * aids ‘ooms and bath- perfect. seclusion. t is medium-sized with every con- arde , ¢ Q arge vell-stocked fruit and 
yi x All main services. Central heating. Charming | ceivable up-to-date labour-saving contrivance, has 4 oe its canten adi cabaels ealition Senteeen, In all 
ow gg swimming pool, tennis lawns, woodland and | superb bathrooms and all main services. There is a | about 14 ACRES. Picturesque Lodge Cottage. Stabling 
maimed extending in all to 21 ACRES. 2 cottages. wonderful old grotto and temple with marble fioor in the | and garage. Possession September. FREEHOLD AND 
ain. a ol Coe hs é % foe ee — = ——s associations. 3 cottages. Model FURNITURE, £10,000. Inspected by: WoOoDCOCKS 
yf iy er. e i y 28 3a ; street. W ; ‘4256 
Inspected and ‘recommended by: Woopcocks, 30, St. | re it farm with cowsheds for 28 and | 30, St. George Street, W.1. C.4256 
George Street, W.1. C.4232 45 ACRES in all; 


ERY DESIRABLE SMALL RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE. WELL-DESIGNED RESIDENCE con- 
tains: 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 staff 
bedrooms. Main electricity and water. Delightful pleasure 





LORIOUS MATLOCK DISTRICT. 70-ACRE 
FARM, with ™% mile pike fishing on boundary. 





= ‘PRICE FREEHOLD £36,000 


S ae ae en eee we he ch Genuine buyers are invited to inspect the photos at the 
lighting. 2eottages. FREEHOLD £1,750. Possession. | fices of the Sole Agents— | SALE WITH POSSESSION.—Woopcocks, 30, St. 
Woopcocgs, 30, St. George Street, W.1. E.6443 | Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. E.6400 | George Street, W.1. E.6434 


2 small but very choice gents’ houses (bathrooms, main 
electricity, etc.). Magnificent set of farm buildings. FOR 














R. C. KNIGHT & SONS Tol: 3846 


MARKET PLACE, STOWMARKET. Also at CAMBRIDGE, NORWICH, HADLEIGH & LONDON 














SUFFOLK SUFFOLK 
Between Ipswich and Stowmarket. 
, 
WITH POSSESSION. CHARMINGLY APPOINTED MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 
9 ; . 
RANDS FARM, LAYHAM, Near HADLEIGH stamsemmalnahonan 
i; bathroom. ; 
: HLY FARMED, OCCUPATION, WITH XVITa CENTURY FARMHOUSE, necaiae 
: 2 SETS OF PREMISES AND 198 ACRES. SUN LOGGIA. 
4 LHO ATTRACTIVE 
3 USE FARM, BRADFIELD, Near BURY ST. EDMUNDS onmians aan 
4 ATTRACTIVE SMALL FARM, WITH 46 ACRES. nace 
5 WITH POSSESSION 
ve POTASH FARM, FRAMSDEN 
For SALE by 
WITH OLD-WORLD HOUSE, BUILDINGS AND 35 ACRES. ee — 
on e ee 
Full particulars (price 3d.), apply the Agents, as above. Illustrated particulars (price 6d.) from the Agents, as above. 
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aromaner 3888 (GEORGE “TROLLOPE & SONS _ rica sein 50. 


68, Vi . 
oom (ESTARLISHED 1778) watandidieon, das. 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


— 204 ACRE FARM WITH POSSESSION 


INCLUDING LIVE AND DEAD STOCK IF REQUIRED: 
SITUATE VERY FERTILE PART OF SOMERSET AND INCLUDING 
2 MILES TROUT FISHING. 

OLD-WORLD HOUSE: 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Main wate 
ACCREDITED FARM BUILDINGS. 

Garages. Cottage (2 more available later). 

150 ACRES WELL-WATERED PASTURE. 48 ACRES aAnAaLe. 

GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 














NEAR ‘WINCHESTER 
GEORGIAN HOUSE IN SMALL PARK 
Se ; | Outskirts of village. Near bus. 
MODERN STONE-BUILT REPLICA OF AN OLD SUSSEX MANOR COMPLETELY MODERNISED IN 1939. 
HOUSE. FOR AFTER THE WAR OCCUPATION. 13 bedrooms, nurseries, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 2 garages. 2 cottages. Main servic: 
5 bathrooms, 3 reception and billiards room. Fitted basins. Central heating Central heating. Fitted basins. ACRES. Comprising beautifully timber 
throughout. Main services. Ample garages. Stabling. Buildings. 3 cottages. park, tennis court, ete. 
wien ay gsineo. “o ae. FOR AFTER THE WAR OCCUPATION. PRESENT NET INCOME £380 £ 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, we. Street, a. . 2,622 | GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.35 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 











, r 
A REAL GEM ON THE COTSWOLDS SURREY-BERKS BORDERS | GENTLEMAN’S PLEASURE & PROFI 
Fairford and Cirencester. FARM 
A ee ieee tokens .““o——4 32 miles London. Between Frimley and Pirbright Common. Mid-Devon, near Crediton, 14 miles Exeter. 
modernised. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. ; 
Double garage. Stabling. 3 cottages. Exquisite grounds, PERFECTLY APPOINTED HOUSE. £4,500 CO ny ng hg 3 rece} 
shrubberies, tennis court, orchard, vegetables and paddock. FREEHOLD, with 5 ACRES. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, Stablir Sinall tennlow. Sate _ i ic — Garag 
12 ACRES. £8,000.—F. L. MeRcER & CO., Sackville | 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Main services. Garage. rae wen meee FREEHOLD ONLY £4,500 y ure, arate 
House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Lovely old garden and woodland with spectacular array 50 ACRES. Ft. MERCER & CO.. Sack 0 with nearly 
Tel. : Regent 2481. of rhododendrons. (6-Acre paddock, 2 cottages and stables Piccadilly, W.1. pe tin sg Sockeiie nee 40, 
CHARMING OLD RECTORY IN HERTS. | 2VYailable Hert: “4 4 te cme «& one tee Baseats Regent 3481 , ile Street.) Tol. : 
House, 40, Piccadilly entrance in Sackville Stree - =" : ae: 
Bees All maine Also superior Cottage let at £78 pa, | Tel: Regent 2481. BARGAIN NEAR NORFOLK BROADS 
Double garage. Beautiful gardens, 2 ACRES, intersected | ———— ———_—_- gape HOUSE. 3 reception, 8 bedroon 
by stream with fishing rights. £4, 250.—F. L. MERCER AND . vathrooms. Central heating. Main services. Cottag 
Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in | TRIANGLE HENLEY, MARLOW AND Garage and stabling. 3 lawns. Vegetables, fruit. 5 glas 
Sackvite Stvoct.) Tol: Regent S081. | WARGRAVE AND CO., Snckvilic House, 10, Piccadilly, wie “Guntran 
WAY rN " ntranc 
MIDWAY BETWEEN LONDON AND . in Sackville Street.) Tel.': Regent 2481. 
BRIGHTON ICTURESQUE MODERNISED FARMHOUSE, news 
UDOR HOUSE of EXQUISITE cHARACTER. | P'Tounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms (fitted basins). | DEVON, DART VALLEY. 4 MILE TOTNES 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms (fitted basins), 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Main services. 2 garages. Extensive views of river and moors. 
3 bathrooms. Central heating. All mains. 2 superior Chauffeur’s rooms. Beautiful gardens, small paddock. ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 
cottages. Stabling. Jarages. Pretty gardens. Model 54, ACRES. £4,750. Let for duration at £193 p.a. with 1 ACRE well-stocked garden. 3 rece ation, 
Home Farm. 71 ACRES. £9,500.—F. L. MERCER & CO., (exclusive of rates).—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 6 . drooms, 2 bathrooms. All mains. Garage. y 
Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville | 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) | F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. Tel. : Regent 2481. ey in Sackville Street) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


wens JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = 


PLACE, S.W.1 AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, 1 THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 























ae REET, 





mati 


UNDER AN HOUR FROM LONDON | HAMPSHIRE 


IDEAL SMALL CGOUNTRY ESTATE SUITABLE FOR A LONDON | weet a ae 
BUSINESS GENTLEMAN | 
| 





_ , IN BEAUTIFUL ORDER. 
comprising _ a - a service. C a for eo" » 
all and 3 sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
RESIDENCE OF EXCEPTIONAL | Main electricity and water. Central heating. Garage and 
CHARACTER stabling, with rooms over. 
SURROUNDED BY MOAT AND DATING FROM ABOUT 3% ACRES 
THE LATE XVITH CENTURY BUT MODERNISED i 72 
‘AND IN FIRST-RATE ORDER. JAMES STYLES & [eo 44, St. James’s Place, London, 


Situated in a good ne yee 3 Por ft. above sea level. | _ (L. R.18,815) re 
Under 30 miles from London, with fast train service, near 
village and bus route. HEREFORDSHIRE 


3 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ 45 ACRES. 2 COTTAGES. STREAM 
hall. Main electricity and water. Gas. Central | AND LAKE 
heating. Stabling and garage. 5 cottages. Hard ci 
tennis court, squash rackets court. | WITH EARLY VACANT POSSESSION. 
135 ACRES High situation near station, lovely views, Southern aspect. 


STREAM. EXCELLENT AND AMPLE FARM Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 attics, 2 bathrooms: 
BUILDINGS. Electric light and central heating. 


‘ “ 5 ; —— -_ s " , Inspected by Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
Inspected and thoroughly eee p Pa mong ard Agents ‘cemuse LES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 44, St. moana Place, London, §.W.1 (L.R.20,4595 











J. & H. DREW "TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.’ 
‘ ; _ a a. 
29, BARNFIELD RD., EXETER : , ALTON-ON-THE-HILL. £300 p.a. £2,750 (a. n 48s PA) MANO 
7 : : Detain mes UNFURNISHED. 5 minutes’ walk EW FOREST (Hants). 7 1ailes 
Brockenhurst. Lovely part, bues 


pass. Attractive Modern Residence. Sou‘h 
aspect. Lounge hall, 2 reception, bathroc 
5 bedrooms. Main electricity. ‘Ag 
cooker. Telephone. 2 garages. Bungal 
(4 rooms, bath) (let). Inexpensive garde: 
| kitchen garden, a & ( 








Residence in Sussex Farmhouse style. 
SUNNY SIDMOUTH, DEVON areata” Ata erie Cesta 
heating. Telephone. 2 garages. Acre of 


For SALE by AUCTION on TUESDAY, JULY 13. inexpensive gardens. Strongly recom- 
77, South Audley Street, W.1 (21,1: 


mended by—TRESIDDER & CO., Ao — 
MOOSSE HOLT, BICKWELL VALLEY, HE HOME OF A PEDIGREE ‘T.T.’’ HERD. 200 ACRES. 


Audley Street, W.1. (21 O6A) 
ELsH BORDERS.— 1, miles station. For Sale, excellent Farm with Gentlema 
SIDMOUTH Georgian Residence. Billiards room, 3 reception, 4 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. M: 
——- light. ae heating. pane monn water. Fitted basins (h. os ) in 5 bedroor 
i ie ats ; P , , 3uildings for herd of over 100 pedigree dairy cattle arages. Stabling. 3 cottag 
Hall, 2 reception, 3 or 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. Attractive grounds, kitchen garden, rich pasture land and some arable. All in 
heart.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,0: 


| 
Tadworth Station. Delightful Modern 
| 7 








ADMIRABLE PLEASURE AND KITCHEN GARDENS AND 


ORCHARD DEVON and S. & W. COUNTIES FOR LINEAGE 
F - THE ONLY COMPLETE ADVERTISEMENTS 
Particulars and Plans from: Messrs. SPARKES & CO., Solicitors, Upper Paul Street, ILLUSTRATED REGISTER OF PROPERTIES INDEXED UND! 
Exeter; or from ‘the Auctioneers’ Offices, Messrs. J. & H. DREW, F.S.I., F.L.A.S., Price 2/6 COUNTIES i 
29, Barnfield Road , Exeter, Devon. SELECTED LISTS FREE (For Sale, To Let, Wanted, etc.) 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. See “CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES,” 
(Est. 1884.) | EXETER. PAGE 10. 
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— | en 


te JOHN D. WOOD & CO, “is 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





TO BE SOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


HERTS 


Within 12 miles of Hyde Park Corner, yet in beautiful open country on the fringe of two large 
commons and well-known woods. Bus route within 50 yards, and 1 mile from Tube terminus. 


ean 


THIS UNIQUE SPECIMEN OF QUEEN ANNE ARCHITECTURE 


WITH LOVELY OAK BEAMS AND PERIOD PANELLING. 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Central heating. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 4-ROOMED COTTAGE (LET). 


CHARMING SECLUDED GARDEN. STABLING AND GARAGE. 


PRICE 4,000 GUINEAS 


Inspected and strongly recommended by: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.l. (41,732) 


























Between Hungerford and Faringdon. ; TO BE SOLD WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
i" DE IGHTFUL MODERN REPLICA OF A GEORGIAN AN OUTSTANDINGLY ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY OF 
HOUSE ABOUT 300 ACRES 
; ae WITH A LOVELY STONE-BUILT ELIZABETHAN PERIOD HOUSE of moderate 
with 1. bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main electric light and water. size in _ a ~ capes ye modernised, —— briefly: 4 reception 
‘ ae ‘. eainaaess rooms, salon, 11 bedrooms, day and night nurseries, 5 bathrooms. Fine panelling and 
Central heating. Garage with 3 bedrooms over. fireplaces. Electric light. Central heating throughout. 
Dé AND 4 COTTAGES. 20 BRICK AND TILED BOXES FOR RACE- 
— HORSES UP-TO-DATE HOME DAIRYING AND MIXED FARM OF 
192 ACRES 
EXCELLENT GALLOPS AVAILABLE. 
WITH FARMHOUSE AND 3 COTTAGES. 70 ACRES OF RICH PARKLAND. 
ALSO A FARM OF 169 ACRES WITH BUNGALOW ABOUT 1} MILES OF FISHING (single bank) IN RIVER WYE 
' TO BE SOLD FOR SALE AS A WHOLE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 
f Inspected and strongly recommended by : JOHN D. Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, Mostly confidently recommended from personal inspection by the Owner’s Agents: 
f London, W.1. (11,225) JOHN D .Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) (70,452 
f 
: f 
1 @ 
A FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
# Central (Established 1799) Telegrams: 
aad AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Parcheatier, Londen 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


SMALL MOATED MANOR 
Adjacent to favourite old-world village, et above sea level, and under 30 miles from 
ondon. 


rr 


A COMPACT RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


including 


THE WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE 





7 principal bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. MAIN WATER. GARAGE AND 
CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 4 COTTAGES. GOOD SET OF FARM BUILDINGS 


























In all about | 
95 ACRES | , 
I 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
f 4 GARAGE. STABLING. CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
es VACANT POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE AND GROUNDS. | CHARMING GARDENS. 
Further particulars from the Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, | TO BE LET FURNISHED 
ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
| (Folio C.F.1125) 
ie Gueeeenel 
TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I M API — & C j 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(Euston 7000) O,, TD. (Regent 4685) 
VALUATIONS OXSHOTT, SURREY | KENT, CHISLEHURST NORTHWOOD 
djoini hott Heath and Woods. | Ceeupying a pleasant and most convenien CHOICE MODERN HOUSE, 
RNITURE and EFFECTS ae = | situation. COMPLETED IN 1939. Having 
FOR SALE central heating throughout and adequate 
dfor Insurance, Probate, etc. TO BE SOLD | lighting points. It commands splendid 
MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSE | views and stands ina GARDEN OF JUST 
JRNIT ALES A approached by drive, situated in EXCELLENT HOUSE, with well- | OVER HALF AN ACRE 
[or grounds of about 4 ACRES. Lounge hall, | 5, broportoned rooms, containing: Fine | LOUNGE LEADING TQ | LARGE 
* drawing room, panelled dining room, study, ’ y st A. ining room, rooms, 
mn: acted in Town and Country billiards room. 7 bedrooms, 2 bathroom | small study, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, maids bathroom, linen cupboard and offices. 
} Electric light. Gas, ny, ‘Beating sitting room, etc. Large garage, etc. garage. 
b! " 
‘ '(PLY—MAPLE &CO.,5,GQRAFTON | GanDESS AND PICTURESQUE MODERATE PRICE +" oe rane . 
: 3 WOODLAND. Recommended by : Recommended by the Agents : Agents: MAPLE Co., Ltp., 5, Grafton 
I REET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. MAPLE & CoO., as above. MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


COUNTRY LIFE—JULY 2. 





28b, ALBEMARLE 8T., 
PICCADILLY, w.1 





BERKS AND OXON BORDERS 
Splendid situation about a mile from the a and within 
\% mile of the River Thames 
A DELIGHTFUL SMALL QUEEN ANNE 
FARMHOUSE 


with lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Company’s electricity. Stabling. Garage. 
Pretty walled garden, excellent kitchen garden, etc., in all 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Further particulars from: OSBORN & MERCER, as 
above. (M.2367) 


IN ONE OF THE FINEST 
RESIDENTIAL DISTRICTS WITHIN 
40 MILES OF TOWN 
OCCUPYING A REMARKABLE POSITION 
HIGH UP ON GRAVEL SOIL _ AND 
COMMANDING _ WONDERFUL VIEWS 
OVER A WIDE EXPANSE OF BEAUTIFUL 

COUNTRY 
A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


INCLUDING A MOST ATTRACTIVE 
BRICK-BUILT HOUSE STANDING IN 
HEAVILY TIMBERED GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS. 
Lounge hall, 4reception, 13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
4 cottages. Fine block of stabling. 


The Pleasure Grounds are most tastefully 
disposed and studded with cedar, forest and other 
trees. Hard Tennis Court, Tennis and Croquet 
Lawns, Rose Garden, Shrubberies, etc. Partly 
walled Kitchen Garden. Orchard 


The remainder of the Property is principally 
Pasture with a small area of Woodland. 
The whole extending to 
ABOUT 25 ACRES 
For Sale at Moderate Price 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,365) 


WILTSHIRE 
In a delightful old unspoilt village about 3 to 4 miles from 
Chippenham. 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


in splendid order, having 3 reception, 7 bedrooms (3 with 
basins, h. & c.), 2 bat ———. well-arranged domestic 
offices. 


Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Stabling for 5. Garage for 3. 


Charming old garden with paved walks, lil 1, fi 
yew trees, orchard, etc., in all ABOU y 73 ACRES 


FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.236$) 











SOUTH DORSET 
In a delightful position overlooking Golf Course and within 
easy reach of Poole Harbour. 


SURREY 
Commanding beautiful and extensive views over the 
countryside to the Surrey Hills. 
Within easy reach of the station with a splenc 
service of electric trains to Town in about 35 minu* 


To be d 
A CHARMING WELL-BUILT MODERN HOL 
with lounge hall ,3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathroom 
Main services. Central heating. 
Garage and useful outbuildings. 
The Gardens are delightfully laid out with gravel terra 
tennis lawn, rose pergolas, vee , well-stocked kitchen garde: 


AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERN HOUSE 


containing hall, 3 reception, 5 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. 
All main services. Large garage. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT £2,500 WITH ABOUT 
¥% ACRE 
Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER 





(M.2355) ABOUT 1%, ACRES 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,35 








184, BROMPTON ROAD, 


Kensington 
LONDON, 8.w.3 


0152-3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


ALMOST UNOBTAINABLE | 
TO-D 


-DA 
“PROFIT, FARM. COMBINING | 
IT FARM. 10} NING 
EXCELLENT SPORTING. 1% MILES | GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENTIAL AND 
OF TROUT FISHING. Pheasant, woodcock | PROFIT FARM 


and wild duck_ shooting. Attractive | py 7 > PR ' : 4 

stone-built Gent’s Farmhouse. Due South tt as weeps ASD gel 
wooded grounds. 3 reception, | é = z . 

| 6 bedrooms, bathroom. ELECTRICITY. | 2, Streams. BEAUTIFUL STONE- 

| GRAVITATION WATER. MODERN | BUILT RESIDENCE. Hall, 3 reception. 

} ATER. I DR) ixceptionally 


r » “ 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
DRAINAGE. — hard court, good and extensive buildings. The entire 
80 ACRES (10 ACRES WOODLAND). | property in perfect repair. 
| Beautiful situation in Devon. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. FREEHOLD ONLY £6,575 


Furniture may be bought if required. BENTALI 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. serbia, 


CLASSIFIED 


_(1/6 per line. 





WEST SUSSEX BARGAIN 


65 minutes Victoria. 


CHARMING RESIDENCE. Pic- 
turesque creeper-clad, high positic 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 
Main electricity and water. 
Stabling. Garage. 
pastureland. 


CORNWALL | 


POSSESSION AFTER WAR 
BARGAIN NEAR FAVOURITE LOOE. 


600 ft. up in Sussex. 


veERY PLEASANT SMALL 
COUNTRY HOUSE. 3 reception, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. 
Good cottage and range of buildings. 
Gardens. Small wood. Paddock. 


14 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD £3,350 
BENTALL, 


2 bathrooms. 
Telephone. 
Terraced gardens and 





15 ACRES--ONLY £4,500 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


HoRSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 





HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above 








PROPERTIES 


Min. 3 lines.) 





AUCTION 





FOR SALE 





KENT WEALD 
Outskirts favourite old-world town. WELL- 
BUILT FREEHOLD MODERN RESI- 
DENCE. 5 bed, bath, 3 reception rooms. 
Conservatory. Main electricity. Gas. Water 
and drainage. Garage. Pretty rose gardens. 
Tennis court. Fruit a Kitchen garden. 
NORTHLANDS, CRANBR 
AUCTION 


HAWKHURST, KENT. 


SUSSEX 
Between two favourite villages, 7 miles Rye. 
Delightfully situated OLD-FASHIONED, 
OAK-BEAMED FARM RESIDENCE. 4 bed, 
bath, 2 reception rooms, good offices. Main 
electricity. Good water supply. Garage. 
Small farmery. Bungalow. pretty — 
orchards and_ grassland. 3% ACR 
MAPLESTONE, BREDE. 
AUCTION DURING JULY, by 
GEERING & COLYER, 
HAWKHURST, KENT. 


FOR SALE 


BosHamM. Detached Residence, on about 
¥% Acre, with 2 reception rooms, 5 bed, 
1 dressing room. Fruit and vegetable gardens. 
Access to creek. £6,700 Freehold.—EY3HAkRs, 
Estate Agent, 32, Southgate (Tel. 2851). 


ORNWALL. Fine modern Freehold 
Residence, with 4% Acres of ground 
situate in most delightful spot, 15 minutes’ 
walk from busy part of town. Comprises 
3 large reception rooms, 5 large bedrooms, 
boxroom, kitchen, pantry (fitted cupboards 
and sink, h. & c.), heated linen cupboard, 
usual offices. Main electric light an water 
supply. Telephone. Grounds contain: 
Pleasure gardens, orchards, flower and vege- 
table gardens, tennis lawn, greenhouse. 
Garage. Poultry house. Stables, etc., etc. 
—_ possession on completion. Price 
For particulars 1, Thame & Co., 

ésies. Piccadilly, London, W.1 


DEVONSHIRE. Good en and Buildings- 

60 Acres of productive land. 40 Acres of 
woods. Long stretch of trout fishing and 
200 Acres of shooting. £4,500, or near offer.— 
Box 451. 


OEHAMPTON. Adjoining Putney Heath 

and Wimbledon Common. Attractive 
Willett-built Residence containing 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms and 
offices. Garage. Charming garden. PRICE 
£5,000 LEASEHOLD. bool —al Agents, 
WittaM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane Square, S.W.1 




















PERTHSHIRE (SCOTLAND). For Sale 

by Private Bargain. Western portion of 
the ESTATE of CHESTHILL in Glenlyon, 
in the Parish of Fortingall and County of 
Perth, extending to approximately 2,000 Acres, 
comprising : 

(1) Dwelling house and offices 

(2) Two Farms (arable and hill grazing), 
presently let. 

(3) Good Mixed Shootings and Salmon 
and Trout Fishing in the River Lyon 
—about 2% miles 

(4) Plantations and Woodlands. 

Gross Rental about £250. Annual Burdens 
estimated £10. For further particulars apply 
to—Messrs. MuNRO & CLOW, Solicitors, 
Aberfeldy, who will arrange for inspection. 


WANTED 


BE°S. HERTS preferred. BUCKS, OXON, 

NEWBURY districts possibly considered. 
House of character. Good condition. Large 
light rooms. Lounge hall, cloakrooms, 
3-4 reception rooms, 6-8 bedrooms (fitted 
basins if possible), bathrooms. Electricity 
Water drainage. Cottage. Garage. Stabling. 
Up to 18 Acres. Near market town (not 
industrial) and main line station (good daily 
service within 1% hours London). High open 
country (not isolated). Moderate price. 
Freehold. Particulars of rates. Photos would 
bem returned.—Box 448. 











Ss. HERTS, EAST ANGLIA or 
HANTS. Wanted to buy, immediate 
possession not necessary, Modernised Country 
House, Georgian preferred. i“ hnge Main 
services. Central heating. acres.—. 
irae * | & Co., 77, South Audley 
ree’ 





OUNTRY. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS 
SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Country House 
Specialists, F. L. MERCER & CO., who for 
over half-a-century have dealt solely in the sale 
of this class of property ranging in oy from 
£2,000 a. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Pi lly, W.1. Regent 2481. 





COUNTRY DISTRICT. Detached Resi- 

dence or large Bungalow. Large sitting 
room, 4 bedrooms, kitchen and usual offices. 
Garden. Small paddock, if possible. Parti- 
culars to—Box 443. 


WANTED 


Home COUNTIES. 
to £2,500 wanted. Within reasonable 
distance London. Particulars to—25, Hed- 
worth Avenue, Waltham Cross, Herts. 


OXFORD or READING (within 20 miles). 
Farmer wants to buy Farm or Estate 
(200 to 1,000 Acres). No objection to some 
downland. Particularly interested estate 
capable of improvement.—W ALL, West Lucott, 
Porlock, Somerset (Tel. : Porlock 196). 


SUSSEX. Within 1 hour London. Country 

Estate wanted for Nursing Home. Long 
lease or might consider purchase. Approxi- 
mately 30 bedrooms. All modern conveniences 
including central heating and ample bath- 
rooms. Must in excellent repair and 
decoration. Particulars and photograph, if 
possible, to—Box 422. 


USSEX, SURREY, HAMPSHIRE and 

KENT. To buy or sell a Country Estate, 
House or Cottage in these counties, consult 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three Bridges, 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgamated with 
JOHN DOWLER & Co., Petersfield, Hants 
(Petersfield 359). 


WEST OF ENGLAND. BUYERS 
WAITING for Country -—"y Cottages, 
Small Holdings and Farms. 0 fees unless 
business done, then usual Mh Ig Send 
particulars, photos—DavrEY & Co. (BRISTOL), 
LTD., 12, Queen Square, Bristol. 


20-25 MILES FROM LONDON. Wanted 
to Rent forthwith by a State-supported 
organisation. Considerable Country House. 
Must be in an area easily accessible for clerical 
staff, preferably close to Southern Railway 
electric service. Minimum accommodation : 
5 large rooms for offices on the ground floor, 
cottage for resident caretaker desirable, 
commodious outbuildings for constructional 
and experimental workshops essential, while 
the smaller the grounds the better. Write 
with full particulars to— en 6, Smith’s 
Bookshop, Taunton. 


50 MILES LONDON (within). Wanted to 
Rent Unfurnished, on Lease, good-class 
Country House. 9/14 bedrooms. Modern 
conveniences and land for production. Can 
wait for possessio mn. NO COMMISSION 
elena & Co., 





Country House, up 




















WANTED.—“R. P., 
77, South Audley Street, W 


ESTATE AGENTS > 


BERKSH IRE. MARTIN & POLE 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gippys, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 


BERKSH IRE, including Sunningdale, Ascot, 
Windsor districts.—Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, 
F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, ete., 
Sunninghill, Berks, Tel.: Ascot 818-819. 


BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 

COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441. 


DEVON and 8S. AND W. COUNTIES.— 
The only complete illustrated Register 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIPPON. 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 


z= a 


EVON and WEST DORSET. 
Owners of small and medium-sized 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, are 
particularly nvited to communicate’ with 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 
HAMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES.—22, Westwood Road, 


Southampton.—WALLER & Kuno, FAL 
Business established over 100 years. 


eae IRE ~. “ee? TS.— — 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. (REEN, 

F.S.1., F.A.I.), "Auctioneers and Estate - 

Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 


SHROPSHIRE, border counties and North 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., wri'e the 
Principal Agents—H ALL WATERIDGE & () WEN, 
Lrp., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 


SHROPSHIRE. MIDLANDS (W.) ge 
and WALES. Apply leading Pr verty 
Specialists -CHAMBERLAINE - BROTHER: AND 
ARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061, 2 lir_-). 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COUN IES. 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estate - nts, 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. F 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PRC =R- 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUN BS. 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, spe «lise 
in High Class Residences and Estates, wy 
of which are solely in their hands. Te! /00 


























gents, 





srally 














100 MILES LONDON = ins prefer W. 

High-class Boarding School seeks to Rent 

Unfurnished Country House. 10/15 bedrooms. 

ag! possession.—Miss B., ce! AND 
, 77, South Audley Street, W 


YORKSH IRE and NORTHF &3N 
COUNTIES. Landed, Residentiai and 
Agricultural Estates. —BARKER, Son 4} 
Lgwis, F.S.1., F.A.I., 4, Park Sq” are, 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 





Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
| pnt aye 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 Sa 
™ ‘Estate, Har aden.’ 
SURREY AND KENT BORDERS—ABOUT 25 MILES FROM LONDON c.4 


COMPACT AGRICULTURAL AND 
SPORTING ESTATE 
PART LET AND PRODUCING ABOUT £100 P.A, 


PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 
With excellent views to the South. 
Containing: Entrance hall, 4 reception, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms — with lavatory basins, h. & c.), 

3 bathrooms, offices. 

Company’s water. Electric light. Central heating. 
Shooting lodge. 2 well-built cottages. Double garage. 
good outbuildings. 

INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS. Kitchen garden, etc., 
together with valuable pasture, arable and woodland. 
In all about 


| 4 165 ACRES ONLY £9,500 FREEHOLD 
| Joint Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) and Messrs. Fox & MANWARING, Edenbridge, Kent. 





(Tel.: Edenbridge 2211.) 


ABERGAVENNY AND CRICKHOWELL 2 
ABOUT 300 YDS. TROUT FISHING IN RIVER 


SUBSTANTIAL STONE AND 
BRICK RESIDENCE 


3 reception 9 bedrooms, bathroom. Main water and 
electricity. Garage. Outbuildings. COWHOUSE 


FOR 6 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 
orchard and meadow, in all about 
10 ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD £5.500 
INCLUDING CERTAIN LIVE dg DEAD STOCK, 
FURNITURE, ETC 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton. Road, S.W.1 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 











c.3 c.3 
SURREY, HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS | OUTSKIRTS OF BEAUTIFUL EPPING FOREST 
CHARMING COUNTRY PR OPERTY Very convenient position, accessible to station and bus service. 
Convenient to a picturesque village. About 50 minutes from Town. | EXCELLENT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE FACING SOUTH 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- | 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Electric light. Central | rooms. Main drainage. Co.’s 
heating and modern’ con- electric light and water. Garage 
veniences. Garage for 3 cars. | (2 cars). 





2 cottages. Useful outbuildings. 


WITH HANDSOME 
SPECIMEN TREES, LAWN, 


SECLUDED GROUNDS, 


WELL-MATURED GARDEN 
| 
SHRUBS, KITCHEN | 





GARDEN, WOODLAND | VEGETABLE GARDEN, 
IN ALL ABOUT | IN ALL ABOUT 
«Stet ae 11 ACRES | %, ACRE 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR WITH PART OF THE LAND | VERY MODERATE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents : 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1: (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 807.) HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W. 1. (Fel. : 


RICKMANSWORTH DISTRICT 


In a delightful position, 300 ft. up, on gravel soil, 
commanding beautiful views. 


. ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
; PLACED ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE. 


Galleried hall (22 ft. by 18 ft.), 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Main water and electricity. 
Double garage. 2 cottages. 


GARDEN AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
3% ACRES 
FREEHOLD £6,750 


Inspected and mene —ae by the Sole 


Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 








c.2 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64 —— Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Ez2tn. 809.) 





















* BERKSHIRE c.3 | 
BUCKS AND NORTHANTS WOKINGHAM DISTRICT | NORTH CORNWALL 
(BORDERS) | Sheltered situation. Uninterrupted views of the coastline. 
a 350 ft. above sea level. Rural surroundings. Easy reach of Surrounded by National Trust land. 
N, buses and a market town. 
ts, STONE-BUILT 
a PICTURESQUE SMALL RESIDENCE | ” seeeeenaaiineas 
th | OF UNUSUAL DESIGN. 
he Hall, 2 good reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, usual 
1N oat ‘Yn 9 ; . . 
nN, offices. Co.'s electric light. Excellent water. Modern | Lounge, sitting and dining rooms, 4 double bedrooms, 
“4 drainage. Telephone. | dressing room, 2 staff bedrooms (all with fitted basins and 
ty 1 7 : | built-in wardrobes), large bathroom, 3 w.c.s. Good garage 
4 GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. : “ ea’ x ; gna and workshop. Electric light. Company’s water. 
" i SMALL WELL-TIMBERED PARK. XVIth cuaeroa: HALF- TIMBERED | Telephone. Modern drainage. 
ts, hen garden, flower beds, etc., with extensive river HOUSE OF CHARACTER | 
‘ frontage, affording boating, fishing, etc., in all WHICH HAS BEEN MODERNISED. 2 ACRES OF GROUND 
3 o> 4 bedrooms, 2 ae. ——_ light and 
& 12 ACRES modern conveniences. arage. arms. , 
8. seen wey WITH FRUIT TREES, ONLY £3,750 FREEHOLD 
is a . f . 
se ONLY £3,250 FREEHOLD NN GARDEN, IN ALL ABOUT | / 
“{ 1 ACRE | RECOMMENDED AS SOMETHING REALLY UNIQUE. 
N Sole Agents : FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
nd HarRops Lnp., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. REASONABLE PRICE | "i; coe 
. j 3 nsington 1490. Extn. 806. 
re, ( a aii Hannops Lrp,, 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. ices 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) ne > 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 


FOX & SONS YB. FOX, FSi, 
— AL ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1, F.A.L 
CEES Fox, Fai, is T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.AS.L, F.A.L. LAND AGENTS, 

H. INSLEY-FOX, P.AS.L, A-A.1. 


BRIGHTON : 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





IN A FAVOURITE PART OF THE NEW FOREST 


Cadnam 2 miles. LInndhurst 6 miles. 34 mile from Golf Course. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


WITH WELL-CONSTRUCTED 


GARAGE. STABLING. 
HOUSE 


2, COTTAGES. 
- ie ee SMALL FARMERY. 
Containing : 9 principal and secondary 4 . : F i y 


bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception PLEASANT GROUNDS, PRODUC- 


TIVE WALLED GARDENS, LAWNS, 
ORCHARD, PASTURE LAND. IN 
ALL ABOUT 


rooms, kitchen and offices. 
ACETYLENE GAS, 


CENTRAL HEATING 


23 ACRES 
THROUGHOUT 


PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








By dirertion of the Bradford Property Trust, Ltd. 
FINE AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENTS 


DORSET 


Midway between Dorchester and Blandford. Within 18 miles of Bournemouth. 


THE MILBORNE ESTATE 
5,604 ACRES 


(FORMERLY IN{THE OWNERSHIP OF SIR ERNEST DEBENHAM, Bart., AND COMPRISING THE NORTHERN PORTION OF THE 
WELL-KNOWN BLADEN ESTATE.) 


19 WELL-EQUIPPED FARMS 
THE MAJORITY WITH FIRST-CLASS BUILDINGS AND EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD COWHOUSES 
SMALL HOLDINGS, WOODLANDS, ACCOMMODATION LAND, COTTAGES, 


INCLUDING THE WHOLE OF SITTERTON VILLAGE AND LARGE PORTIONS OF THE VILLAGES OF MILBORNE ST. ANDREW 
DEWLISH AND TOLPUDDLE. 


BY AUCTION AT DORCHESTER ON JULY 21 AND 22, 1943, IN NUMEROUS LOTS 


No individual Lot will be sold prior to the Auction, but offers for the Estate as a whole will be considered. 


Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44/52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, acting in conjunction with Messrs. BpwELL & Sons, 2, King’s Parade, 


Cambridge. Solicitors: Messrs. RAWLINS, Davy & WELLS, Hinton Chambers, Bournemouth, 





STRATHMARTINE ESTATE, DUNDEE 


THE ONLY THREE FARMS NOW UNSOLD ARE 


WILTSHIRE 


Situate on the outskirts of a village near to the foot of the North Downs. 
3 - 


Swindon Station 
3% miles, with good service of trains to London. 


BALDROGAN FARM, 198 ACRES 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
: PRICE £6,200 


IN GOOD CONDITION, RE-DESIGNED, ALTERED AND EQUIPPED 4 YEARS 


AGO BY PRESENT OWNER FOR HIS OWN OCCUPATION. 
BRACKENS FARM, 76 ACRES 


5 bedrooms, well-fitted bathroom, dining room, lounge, excellent kitchen andfoffices. 
PRICE £1,950 Central heating. Main electricity, — 2 garages. Stabling and loose 
MARYFIELD FARM, 45 ACRES ATTRACTIVE GARDEN TERRACED WITH TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, 


ROCKERIES, WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, PADDOCK. 
PRICE £1,200 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
THE FARMS ARE ALL LET AND FORM SAFE 5 PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 5 ACRES PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars and orders to view, apply : 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, 





OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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| ESCAPE : 
and MORALE 


The Horse of Sobranie offers 


those 0 work and serve 
recove. (rom an overdose 
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4 A Tailors 
Hreachos 7 for 





eR iding Kit by Harry 
all has the Cut, 
mptyle and Work- 
manship that in 
more than fifty 


u 


ears has become 
tradition. We 
hall be happy to 
make new gar- 
ments, and to re- 
hovate or remake 
our own Breeches, 
odhpurs, or Jackets. 
Post Orpers — Send 
Sad. stamp for Chart 
vaand Patterns. 


HAR 



































RY HALD 


Military, Civil & Sporting Tailors 
Ladies’ Costume & Habit M. 


35 REGENT STREET WI 


Telephone: REGent 2115 


To 








f Formerly at Oxford St., Cheapside, & Hay Hili 
saiiieneiicenemmetenitall 
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RANA: (PLE ESA oe 


SAVE 1.5/= 
PER TON 


by ordering 
Sulphate of 
Ammonia NOW 


If you order in July, and supplies set aside 
under this offer are still available when your 
order is received, you will benefit by a Government 
allowance of 15/- a ton off the usual prices for orders over 
2 cwt.—SO ORDER IMMEDIATELY. 


Now is the time to order all the Sulphate 
of Ammonia you will need for next spring. 


HOW TO STORE 


The keeping qualities of Sulphate of Ammonia have greatly improved. 
* Caking”’ troubles, which you may have had in the past, can be 
largely avoided if you store in a dry, well-ventilated place and take 
these simple precautions : 


% Raise the bags a few inches off the ground when the store 
floor is of earth or concrete. For this purpose use boards, 
slats, bricks, rubble, or other material, except metal. 


%& Leave air spaces between the bags and stone, concrete or 
corrugated iron walls, which are liable to sweat. 


% Put straw or chaff between the bags. 


%* Do not store 2-cwt. bags on end more than two bags 
high, or 1-cwt. bags more than three bags high. Bags laid 
lengthwise should not be stacked more than six high. 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
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Uli-crop HARVES ii ERS 


S 
save CHOPS - and LOS 











urriers . 
: Sloane 
1537 


Will lad 


f , a a ae = 
| JANE anpD JUDY 
| ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 
Expert in re-creating 
your disused clothes 
Why not use the precious pre-war 
: material lying idle perhaps in men’s 
i suits and great-coats. 
3 They can be unpicked and re-made 
into suits or winter coats 


by 
JANE anon JUDY 
Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmakers 
. 36, Wilton Place, 
London, S.W.1 


ho have surplus materials for 
dis; lease send us particulars. 


Cutting and 
Threshing the 
crop is a simple 








operationwithan 











DIA NDS UP 
AMA HIGH PRICES paid for 

5, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
R, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
hone Mayfair 


LE 
£1 


58 


100%, 


ill, Post or 
d immedi: 
_ NDEN & CO. 
E / BOND STREET, W.1 
t ewell.rs in New Bond Street. 
——— — 








ALLIS-CHALMERS 














efficiently and profitably harvest 
every variety of crop including 
grain, seed and bean, and all with- 
out expensive special equipment 
or complicated changes. A.C. 
Ail-crop Harvesters stop waste 
inevitable with old-time methods, 
end hard work, and enable you to 
do a bigger and better job in less 
time—to be master of your harvest. 


ALLIS: CHALME 


SF. UR Leese c oa 








Allis-Chalmers All-crop Harvesters 7 


‘ 











ABBEYDORE - HEREFORDSHIRE 


TELEGRAMS “GYRATING ABBEYDORE“ 


TELEPHONE PONTRILAS 258E£9 (2LINES) 
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Mr. Chase 


Mr. Gardener 


Pond House, Chertsey. JULY, 1943 


“ 





DEAR Mr. GARDENER, 


This month starts the danger time 
for tomatoes. I wonder how many tons 
of fruit are lost every year from potato 
blight? All of this could be saved if 
people would only spray their plants 
carefully and often enough. Cloches 
are only a partial protection against 
blight. So this year do please make 
sure that your plants are not infected. 
All that is necessary is to spray the plants 
with ‘“ Bordeaux” or ‘“ Burgundy ” 
mixture thoroughly once every fort- 
night. Start at once, spraying the 
undersides as well as the top surfaces 
of the leaves. Some people seem afraid 
that the deposit will poison them when 
they pick the fruit, but it wipes off 
easily and need cause no alarm. 


Southern gardeners can aim at four 
or five trusses on the main stem and 
two or three on the subsidiary one. 
Those who put their plants out in March, 
can get quite this number of fully- 
ripened trusses. In the North three or 
four on the main stem and one or two on 
the side-shoot is probably nearer the 
mark. Whether to pinch out the grow- 
ing point or not requires a specialist’s 
decision, as each plant should be treated 
on its own merits. in any case, delay 
until next month. 


It is a good plan to give your plants a 
mulch of peat, peat-humus, or straw. 
This will help to prevent the moisture 
being drawn out during the daytime. 
If you use straw, make sure it is clean 
stuff. As the season goes on, the feed- 
ing rule is “ more nitrogen and less 
potash.” Feed by watering-in liquid 
manure. 


For winter parsley, sow now under 
cloches. Dig the site well, working in 
well-rotted manure or compost. Sow 
very thinly and later on thin to 6 ins. 
apart. The thinnings can be trans- 
planted under cloches. Talking of 
parsley has reminded me of its effect 
on green-fly. Some of my friends call 
it an ‘old wives’ tale,” but anyway 
if I have a severe attack of green-fly 
on my tomatoes I transplant a sprig or 
two of parsley here and there and the 
green-fly go elsewhere. Of course, I 
take other measures as well, but try it 
out and let me know what you think. 


At the end of July northern gardeners 
must sow their lettuce for winter 
supplies. The best varieties are Loos 
Tennis Ball or May King. Sow very 
thinly in the open, but arrange your 
drills so that you can cover them later 
with the types of cloche you have 
available. The cloches will be needed in 
September when the cold weather starts. 
Thin the plants as soon as they are large 
enough to handle and transplant the 
thinnings elsewhere. These will come 
in later than the plants which remain 
where they were sown, and so provide 
a succession. : 
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The Modern Age 


Good furniture is always a sound investment—beauty combined with quality make 


it doubly so. Harrods vast Galleries have as varied a selection as is possibl 


at the present time. Illustrated is a beautiful Bedroom Suite in figured walnut 


HARRODS GALLERIES 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SW! 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. XCIV No. 2424 JULY 2, 1943 


THE HON: MRS. MICHAEL ASTOR 


Mrs. Astor, who was Miss Barbara McNeill, is the daughter of Mrs. J. Dewar, of Dutton Homestall, . 
East Grinstead, Sussex. Her husband, Captain the Hon. M. L. Astor, is the third son of Viscount Astor 
and Viscountess Astor, M.P., of Cliveden, Taplow, Buckinghamshire 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 





° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
wiL2. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions ave advertised in 

CounTRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





THE FARMING MIRACLE 


UNDAY is to be celebrated as ‘‘ Farm 

Sunday.’’ While the blessing of Provi- 

dence on the coming harvest—the greatest 

in Britain’s history—will be asked in 
many churches, the object of the demonstra- 
tions is primarily secular: to bring home to 
the nation the vital importance of the successful 
gathering of this year’s yield—for which Mr. 
Hudson has asked for half a million volunteers. 
It will serve, also, to draw attention to the 
well-nigh incredible achievement of the farming 
industry since 1939, the figures for which Mr. 
Hudson has for the first time made public. 
Except for vague generalities, these have 
hitherto been withheld on the score of assisting 
the enemy—though anything better calculated 
to discourage him is hard to conceive. The 
farming miracle, briefly, is that, compared with 
pre-war figures, in 1942 Britain produced 70 per 
cent. more food from 2 per cent. less land. 
Arable increased 33.7 per cent., Tillage (i.e. the 
arable area without temporary leys) 52.3 per 
cent. The figures for individual crops were: 
wheat + 35.6, oats + 72.0, cereals + 65.7, 
potatoes + 80.4, vegetables + 55.1. Added to 
this, the percentage of total sugar consumption 
produced at home rose from 22 to 35—the entire 
civilian ration; allotments multiplied from 
930,000 to 1,675,000, private gardens cultivated 
for vegetables from 3 to 5 millions. Moreover 
this year 1,250,000 additional acres of grass land 
have been ploughed, tillage is expected to have 
increased by 250,000 acres and the wheat area 
by a quarter over last year. 

On the other hand, except for milk- 
production, livestock have correspondingly 
diminished, reflecting the reduction in imported 
feeding-stuffs (from 8.5 to 1.3 million tons), 
The figures are: cattle + 4.6, sheep — 17.8, 
pigs — 51.9. Allowing for the increase in 
domestic fowls, poultry have diminished by 
rather under 20 per cent. 

These astounding facts would not have 
been believed possible by most people—those 
who in the past took the farmer at the face 
value imposed on him by urban politics, and 
regarded his workers as the backward boys of 
the British family. Nor has this revolution 
involved, as some preachers of mechanical 
methods believed it must, the transformation 
of our rural landscape into prairies. It would 
not have been possible without the immense 
application of mechanical aids—since the 
number of regular male workers has actually 
decreased. But the workers of this miracle— 


which is really no miracle at all but a superb 
demonstration of the vitality of the British 
farmer and, still more, of the British soil—are 
first and foremost those ‘‘ backward boys,’’ the 
men and their women-folk who, through all 


discouragement, stuck by the land. Now 
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British farm-workers can stand forth as 
achieving the highest material output per man 
of any nation in the world. Their achievement 
in the hour of our need must never be forgotten, 
their quality never again be doubted. 


DOWN AND MARSH 


HE most amazing fact about the huge 
increase of war-time agricultural pro- 
duction is the area of land revealed to have 
been put out of cultivation. In spite of all the 
reclamation and tillage, there is 2 per cent. less 
land farmed than in 1939. The balance has been 
lost, temporarily in most cases let it be hoped, 
to camps, aerodromes, and factories. It must 
run into hundreds of thousands of acres for, to 
take one county alone, East Sussex, some 12,000 
acres of downland and marsh have been re- 
claimed. The County War Agricultural Com- 
mittee recently showed representatives of the 
Press something of what has been done, and it 
is typical of many other areas. Much of the 
downland—in the neighbourhood of Eastbourne 
—had been unsuccessfully planted by the 
Forestry Commissioners. Heavy preparatory 
work had to be done in clearing thick scrub, 
and on the high ground the soil was hardly 
ever more than a few inches deep. For all this, 
fine crops of wheat and some of oats and barley 
have been grown and this year the acreage has 
been greatly extended. On Romney Marsh, the 
scene of the Committee’s other major problem, 
the trouble was of a different kind. For genera- 
tions the Marsh has been grazed by sheep and 
the best pastures fattened a dozen sheep to 
the acre. The proposal to plough it up raised 


‘the countryside against them. To-day however 


the Marsh presents a scene of wide acreages of 
wheat, sugar-beet and potatoes, and the late 
occupiers are taking a keen interest in the new 
cropping experiments. 


REFLECTIONS : 1942 AND 1943 


x. on these foreign rocks the same voiced sea 
That whispers there to you, talks here to me, 
Or on the hills the sound of water calls, 
Threading my thoughts with silver as it falls, 

To bind the shining of the Syrian stream 

With recollections of the burns that gleam 

By winding Etive, where with lavender eyes 

You watch reflecting for the trout to rise, 

Where Deidre and the sons of Usna played 

That sailed untimely when they could have stayed, 
Or as, in spite of intervening wars, 

An only pattern of triumphant stars 

Over the separate windows of our sight 

Burns in the single ceiling of the night ; 

So while behind my lids your image walks 

And in my ears your gentle voice still talks, 

I hold the hope that, each returning spring, 

When the sun is dazzled by your flowering, 

Deep in your petals like a persistent bee 

Dwells at your heart the memory of me. 


BRYAN GUINNESS. 


DIPLOMATIC FURNISHING 


HE debate on the reorganisation of the 
“Foreign Service’’ should be made the 
occasion for urging the more appropriate 
equipment of British embassies and legations 
abroad. The buildings and their furnishing are 
the responsibility of the Ministry of Works, but, 
in the latter function, the Ministry has no re- 
sources comparable to that provided for the 
French corps diplomatique by the Garde Meuble. 
That institution, half warehouse, half museum, 
is stocked with furniture, pictures, tapestries, 
and so on, much of it historic, all of it of fine 
quality, available for equipping embassies and 
other national requirements in a style reflecting 
credit on French culture. Something was 
said in the House about the indignity of 
Ministers forced to scour the shops for pots and 
crockery, and Mr. Eden said that measures had 
been taken which no longer made that necessary. 
It is equally desirable that our representatives 
should be able to exhibit in their surroundings 
something of Britain’s artistic stature among 
the nations. After the war it may be that the 
closing of many large houses and the dispersal 
of collections of works of art will provide an 
opportunity for the State to acquire diplomatic 
furnishings. An amending clause to the relevant 
Act enabling part of the Estate Duty to be 
collected in kind at the discretion of the Fine 
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Arts Commission would enable the immediate 
formation of a ‘““Great Wardrobe,” as the Tudor 


kings termed their central store of household 


stuff. 


THE PEGGOTTY AND THE PICKWICK 
HE problem of “Name this child’ which 
constantly demands so much anxioys 
thought from parents has to-day a rival] in 
“Name this ship.’’ The great number o/ shi 
now being built is putting a strain on the inven. 
tive powers of the nation and the famous «ames 
of literature are apparently being prayed in aiq 
Lovers of Dickens will be glad to lear: that 


there are at this moment under constriction | 


Copperfield, Chuzzlewit, Peggotty, and Pic,:wich 
that Mr. Dombey is giving his stately ne 1¢ to 
a tanker, which will have among its sister 
tankers the Barkis and the Trotwood. Lest 
admirers of Thackeray and Scott shou'd be 
jealous there are likewise being built a Pen ‘enyjs 
and a Talisman. Here is a spring that wil never 
run dry, but some names are unquesti nably 
better than others. There ought surely to be 


in the ideal name for a ship a suggestion 0f the | 
feminine. Peggotty for instance, though it was | 
vy the | 
onate ff 


in fact a surname, will probably be held 
non-Dickensians on board to be an affec: 


diminutive of Margaret. It would be better if [ 


Miss Trotwood’s full name were given < 
tanker became the Betsey Trotwood, ¢ 
Dombey might have Florence in front of it, 
Captain Cuttle would certainly have tho: ght so 
and he was a nautical characteg whose o»inion 
should be listened to with respect. Fc. that 
matter he might well have a ship callec after 
him, and so might Captain Bunsby and old Jack 
Barley. Here in fact is a pretty game which 
Dickensians can play for ever with almost 
perfect happiness. 


COTTAGE AND CITY 


T is an extraordinary reflection of the times 
in which we live that discussion of the 
position and contents of a bathroom in a work- 
man’s cottage can occupy as much space in the 
Press as the replanning of cities. The com- 
munities that built the great buildings of the 
world were not communally interested in 
the accommodation of the individual. The 
President of the R.I.B.A. reminded architects 
recently that it was considered bad form in 


d the 
‘en as 


Athens if even a hero’s house was more pre- . 


tentious than the ordinary citizen’s and that 
Demosthenes upbraided the Greeks for depart- 
ing from that ancient simplicity. But if the 
Greeks and Romans, or for that matter the 
medieval or Renaissance world, had had plumb- 
ing and electricity and health censuses, the 
precedents would have been different. What 
this age is attempting to do has never been 
attempted in history or architecture before. 
The last generation perfected unprecedented 
material and mechanical amenities of life. This 
one is beginning to evolve a new conception of 
architecture based on the belief that every 
citizen has a right to these fundamental ameni- 
ties. 


WITHOUT A THORN 

E are told that after 19 years’ hard work 

there has been produced a new kind of 
blackberry plant which is named the Merton 
Thornless. The blackberries are about the size 
of a shilling, which sounds calculated to make 
the mouth water, but that which is esteemed 
more thrilling is the fact that the plants are 
entirely without thorns. Whether this is really 
a merit will appear doubtful to the conserve tive 
and sentimental. To them blackberries appear 
the more engaging because they are ‘‘set aout 
with little wilful thorns.’”” The memories of 
blackberrying expeditions would lack somet ‘ing 
if they did not contain a measure of prickles 1nd 
scratches. The careful thrusting of the | snd 
through a barbed entanglement of spike 
order to gain a berry of particularly succi “mt 
aspect was surely part of the fun. If bl °k- 
berrying is to become a perfectly safe g ue 
into which, to quote Adam Lindsay Gorc 15 
famous jingle, 
No accident, no mishap 
Could possibly find its way 

we might as well confine ourselves to he 
currants in the kitchen garden. There is so1. 
thing to be said for honourable scars. 
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E. W. Tattersall 


THE VILLAGE POUND: UPTON GREY, HAMPSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


HROUGHOUT the winter and early 

spring weather prophets, both pro- 

fessional and amateur, have been 

predicting an abnormally dry and hot 
summer and they continued their optimistic 
forecasts until the middle of June, when, 
making remarks about an unforeseen sun-spot, 
they began to sing in a minor key and make 
excuses. Until the time of writing, it has been 
an abnormally wet and cold summer, and much 
of the early start we obtained by a mild winter 
and warm March has been dissipated by chilly 
rains and low temperature nights. 

Whatever the summer may hold for us in 
the future, it cannot now approach the record 
of 1911, which was the hottest and driest year 
I have experienced in this country. In the part 
of the world in which I lived then, South Dorset, 
we had, so far as I remember, almost unbroken 
blazing sunshine from May 20 until September 15 
and there was only one day on which rain fell 
during this long period. This, of course, 
happened to be the day fixed for our annual 
regimental sports, when the greater part of the 
county was in the habit of putting on its best 
summer frock for the occasion. The rain on this 
day was incessant, and most efficient so far as 
spoiling the entertainment was concerned, for 
strawberry and vanilla ices taste most flaccid 
ina dripping marquee and no one wants to see 
the long jump performed by athletes in clinging 
wet shorts; but the rain was not of the slightest 
value to the farmers and market gardeners of 
the district for it soaked into the parched soil 
to the depth of a quarter of an inch only, and 
a blay'ng sun next day dried it out in an hour. 


* * 
* 


T RE were a number of agricultural 
ks in that remarkable year, as some 

} May remember, and a few of these 
asant, but most of them unfortunate. 
I re a very heavy crop of hay which was cut 
one and carried on the evening of the next in 
© 2 dry condition, but also I remember the 

ne hay being laid out in the meadows in 
gust for sheep and grazing stock, because 

© was not a blade of grass for them to eat 


far1 
wel 


By 


Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


and the grass fields were as brown as fallow land. 
In September and October I tried to shoot 
partridges in swede and turnip fields, where the 
roots would not have passed muster as market- 
able radishes, and where the coveys could be 
seen running like Middle Eastern chikor at a 
distance of a quarter of a mile. 
* * 


* 

NCIDENTALLY it was the first year during 
which I ran my own vegetable garden, and 
as a result I subscribed to a number of strange 
beliefs which were difficult to eradicate and 
which have never been substantiated since. 
For instance, I put out in an open spot in early 
May a dozen tomato plants and left them to it. 
I began to pick magnificent ripe fruits towards 
the end of June and the supply continued until 
the beginning of October without a_ break. 
From this I got the impression that I was the 
most successful tomato grower in the British 
Isles, and knew more of the management of 
this easily grown vegetable than any expert 
horticulturist. Later attempts in other years 
I may say have quite cured me of this conceit. 
Then, against the advice of those who knew, 
I sowed some ordinary Virginian horse-tooth 
maize which grew to the height of 9 ft. and bore 
magnificent edible cobs, thus proving to the 
discomfiture of my friends, and of myself in 
the following years, that it could be grown quite 

easily in England in one year in a hundred. 

* * 
* 

MONG the various comments made in 
CountrY LIFE during the last few weeks 
concerning the unprecedented growth of certain 
plants on recently disturbed land, a corres- 
pondent mentioned the mass of willow herb 
that he saw among the trenches in Flanders 
during the last war. It suggests almost that 
flowers follow the flag. Ina small wood close 


to my house, where was encamped for s°me 
six months an infantry unit which has since 
distinguished itself in North Africa, there is a 
most amazing sight, for the whole details of the 
long-departed camp are now demonstrated 
according to plan by masses of giant foxgloves. 

On the spots where once were slit trenches 
the flowers stand in dense orderly rows like 
platoons on parade; among the trees are 
symmetrical circles of them showing the sites 
of bell tents with a few outsize ones in the 
centre where once the tent pole stood; in the 
small clearings cut among the rhododendrons 
where the motor transport hid from possible 
bombing or reconnaissance craft there are solid 
squares of brilliant mauve; the outline of the 
rambling officers’ mess is picked out in the 
same colour scheme, though in a somewhat 
more pronounced and superior tint as befits 
the special situation; but the star turn of this 
marvellous floral display is that provided by 
the Other Ranks (!) cookhouse. Here the fox- 
gloves strive to reach the standard set by the 
King’s Company of the Grenadier Guards, for 
every plant is over 6 ft. high with the correct 
upright and martial bearing, while the “‘ officer”’ 
in front is a giant of enormous proportions and 
must be the largest foxglove on record. 

* * 
* 

HE East Surrey Regiment, now some- 

where among the olives and palms of 
North Africa or the Middle East, may like to 
know that besides registering for themselves 
in this part of the world a memory of an 
extremely smart and well-behaved unit, they 
have also left behind a very pleasing record of 
their stay which will apparently last almost 
indefinitely. The first autumn after the East 
Surrey’s departure their deserted camp was 
picked out by neat circles and lines of the 
crimson parasol toadstool; this spring we had 
the same scheme in foxgloves, and, if by any 
chance these horticultural efforts are managed 
by the very materialistic Records Department 
at the War Office, I hope that this autumn they 
will endeavour to have the blue print marked 
out in edible mushrooms. 
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FARM COTTAGES: 


OFFICIAL AND SOME UNOFFICIAL VIEWS! 


SIMPLIFIED design for farm cottages 

has been prepared by the Ministry of 

Works for use where tenders for build- 

ing the Ministry of Health’s “‘ Harvest”’ 
model have not been accepted by Local Author- 
ities before July 8. This revised design, which 
may be called the ‘‘ Ploughing’’ model, since Mr. 
Hugh Beaver expects that many will be erected 
in time for winter ploughing, is illustrated here. 
It will be put out to tender by Local Authorities 
as before, but if tenders are again unacceptable, 
the Ministry of Works has undertaken to pro- 
duce contractors whose tenders will be satis- 
factory. The modified design, by Mr. Arthur 
Kenyon, is described as an “‘emergency”’ type, 
based on experience gained in housing for the 
Ministry of Supply and other urgent war-time 
requirements, under which category the housing 
of agricultural workers is thus brought. The 
design therefore, it is stated, is not to be taken 
as implying any judgment on post-war ideals in 
cottage design. 

In the light of the views expressed below 
by two contributors, it may be felt that in some 
important respects these ‘Plough cottages” 
come nearer to practical possibilities, as visual- 
ised by actual farm-workers, than the high 
ideals alluded to in the “Harvest” type. The 
Plough cottages are to be of local brick with 
1l-in. cavity walls and will generally have 
pitched roofs of tile or slate, though asbestos 
tiles or nearly flat roofs may have to be allowed. 
Sufficient timber is being released to enable all 
floors to be of wood except kitchen and bath- 
room. To save timber, windows will be metal 
framed. 

The plans (of which there are three vari- 
ants, A, B, and C) afford a living-room, kitchen, 
ground-floor bathroom, w.c., larder, and three 
upstairs bedrooms. Their dimensions compare 
favourably with the non-parlour houses of the 
Harvest model, in which kitchen and living- 
room together averaged 240 sq. ft., while 
the same space in the new Plough design is 
287 sq. ft., but the height of the ground-floor 
rooms is reduced from 8 ft. to 7% ft. The 
three bedrooms total 328 sq. ft. in these 
against some 290 sq. ft. in the Harvest 
non-parlour type. All the new pattern have 
a bathroom, containing a copper, adjoining 
the kitchen on the ground floor, which makes 
for easy washing of clothes. This arrange- 
ment, which economises heat and plumbing 
by grouping services, also makes for simpler 
building. Type B provides for the back-to- 
back type of grate (range in kitchen, hearth 
in living-room) which greatly economises 
fuel and warmth and is popular in some 
districts but not in others. The kitchens are 
fitted with a sink with two draining-boards, a 
range, a linen cupboard and a dresser. Types A 
and B provide one built-in cupboard in one 
bedroom, type C a cupboard in two bedrooms. 
All types provide a separate fuel-shed and store 
in an outhouse at the back. 

The cottages are designed to be built in 
groups of four. The drawing shows the nor- 
therly elevation of an end house in which some 
of the windows are round the corner. Both 
kitchen and living-room in each type are lit 
from both ends, the principal windows (of three 
lights) being towards the south. The small 
windows in the drawing light larder and w.c.; 
the others, one end of the living-room and of 
the principal bedroom, and the third bedroom. 

For what they are, and in view of the 
building and cost situation, they are good 
cottages, capable, if well built, of looking agree- 
able. Their cost is bound to be considerable, 
but should be much less than some of the 
tenders (over £1,000) for the Harvest model. 
In this connection it should be borne in mind 
that a subsidy of £150 per cottage is to be paid 
to the Ministry of Works for their construction, 
in addition to the Ministry of Health subsidy, 
so that a rent of 8s. a week should be economic 
to the local authority—if not to the farm-worker. 
For comparison, a photograph is given of the 
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ELEVATION 
Ministry of Works 


model of a Scottish farm-worker’s cottage 
designed by Mr. Robert Hurd of Edinburgh 
according to specifications provided by the 
Scottish Women’s Rural Institutes. Scottish 
tradition is satisfied with one storey and a 
kitchen-living-room, but desires a separate 
scullery, two double and one single bedrooms, 
besides a bathroom; also the harling and pan- 
tiles common to all Scotland simplify external 
treatment. Comparative examples are also 
given of typical cottages built since the last 
war by public and private enterprise when a 
wider range of materials and greater latitude 
were possible. As soon as possible after the war 


DEL HENRY BRADDOCK ALIBA 
June 


OF EMERGENCY WAR-TIME AGRICULTURAL COTTAGE 
design. To be built in blocks of four, as indicated in the backg:ound 


it is desirable that the resources of local and 
traditional materials that satisfy modern stan- 
dards should again be used. It is most un- 
desirable that, in the great post-war building 
programme, a single standard cottage, however 
excellent, should be erected everywhere. The 
following articles, moreover, encourage the view 
that the farm-worker and his wife are generally 
satisfied by a simpler standard of accommoda- 
tion than some quarters would have us believe. 
Indeed a large proportion of cottages are wanted 
where water supply is from a well and the 
provision of water-closets and running water is 
optimistic. 


WAGES ARE THE KEY PROBLEM 
By Jorian Jenks 


HE official programme of 3,000 new houses 

for agricultural workers is so insignificant 

by contrast with our needs (it works out at 

one house per 10,000 acres) that it can hardly 

be regarded as more than symbolic. Neverthe- 

less, both it and the disappointment which has 

been occasioned by the delays in its execution 

do at least indicate a growing awareness of the 
rural housing problem. 

That problem was serious enough even 
before the war, when it played no small part in 
reducing agricultural employment. Now it has 
been rendered acute by the many and heavy 
demands made by billeting authorities and by 
the urgent need for more labour on the land. 
One can only hope that large-scale evacuation 
from the cities will never again become neces- 
sary, for there would be the greatest difficulty 
in finding the required accommodation. 

Nor is the existing congestion merely a 
transient situation which will disappear when 
the armistice signal is given. The dispersal of 
population and industry, begun as a war-time 
necessity, will doubtless be continued as a 
peace-time policy. So also will the need for a 
large volume of home-grown food, with its 
corresponding demand for a large volume of 
labour. 

Thus a strain has been thrown on our rural 
areas which they were never intended to bear. 
Our villages, though built to serve purely local 
needs, have for some time past ceased to be 
exclusively agricultural in population. Indeed 
those within easy reach of large centres have 
acquired a frankly dormitory character, while 


even in the remoter districts a considerable pro- 
portion of their inhabitants derive their liveli- 
hood from sources other than the land. 


j 
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The Scott Committee estimated that in | 
1938 there were 6,000,000 people in England [ 


and Wales living outside the towns. Of these, 
rather fewer than a million were engaged in agri- 
culture. So that even if we make a generous 
allowance for dependents, it is clear that sub- 
stantially less than half our rural population 
lives directly by the land, though of course an 
additional number do so indirectly. 


There are thus two problems. First, that 
of housing those who live, often by choice 
or by chance, in the country; and second, that 
of housing those who, because they live by the 
land, must also live on it. The first problem 
differs only in details from the urban or sub- 
urban housing problem. The second is g:«atly 
complicated by an economic factor, namely the 
relatively low wages paid in agriculture. 


This is really the crux of the whole m ‘ter. 
For important as it is that people shou ! be 
encouraged to live in the country rather 
in the overcrowded cities, it is even 
important that those who have, so to s 
stuck to the country through long yea 
depression, and on whose labours we d: 
for our daily bread, should not continu 0 
labour under a serious disability. For ~ 
unfortunately true that comparatively fe of 
the new houses built in rural areas during the 
past 25 years, whiether by public or by pri ate 


1ore 


enterprise, have been occupied by farm-wor!r3. | 
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PAIR OF COTTAGES (1925-26) AT FORTEVIOT, PERTHSHIRE 
Single storey parlour houses of simple and pleasing design 


The plain fact is that the type of farm- 
worker who, from a social point of view, is of 
greatest value to the community, namely the 
young to middle-aged married man with chil- 
dren, cannot afford to pay the full economic 
rent for a modern house, let alone the cost of 
those amenities, such as piped water and electric 
light, for which his wife has long sighed in vain. 
With a pre-war wage around 4Us. a week (includ- 
ing Overtime), it was impossible for him to pay 
more than 5s. rent. For country folk need 
plenty of good food, boots and clothing, and 
these are not appreciably cheaper in the village 
than they are in the town. Even at present 
tates of pay (£3 to £4 a week), there is still a 
gap between the rent which he can afford and 
the cost of inhabiting a comfortable. modern- 
ised dwelling, 


The traditional expedient—it is hardly a 
solution—is that of the tied cottage, which is 
let, or sub-let, by an employer at an uneconomic 
rent (usually 3s. a week) to an employee. 
Generally speaking, these cottages form a part 
of the permanent farm or estate equipment; 


and they are included, along with the farm- 
house «nd farm-buildings, in the rent which a 
tenan' armer pays for his holding. But there 
have en cases in which farmers have bought 
up ¢ ‘e-property in an adjoining village for 
the us of their men. 

irally, a worker’s occupation of one of 
these >ttages is conditional upon his continu- 
ing 2e same employment. 


_ . 4 5 tenancy begins and ends with his job. 
‘. “as often been contended that this gives the 
i ter an unfair hold over his men, and that 
«morally unjust that a man’s home should 
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be at the mercy of his 
employer. Certainly 
there is an element of 
hardship in it, especi- 
ally for a worker with 
young children, 
though it is seldom 
that the bare week’s 
notice is strictly en- 
forced and in any case 
a good man usually 
has another job to go 
to. 

But critics of the 
system are apt to 
ignore the conditions 
which have made its 
perpetuation necess- 
ary. These are, first 
the dearth of “‘free”’ 
cottages, which ren- 
ders it a positive ad- 
vantage to the worker 
to obtain housing 
along with the job; 
second, the necessity 
for stockmen to live 
near their beasts; and 
third, the fact that the 
uneconomic rent is 
unmistakably a 
subsidy on wages. It 
is futile to talk of 


abolishing the tied 
cottage unless these 
conditions are first 
taken into full 
consideration. 

At the same 
time, there is no 


escaping the conclu- 
sion that the system 
is becoming increas- 
ingly anomalous and 
must sooner or later 
be amended. Like all 
forms of subsidy, it 
tends to be inequit- 
able in its applica- 
tion; for now that 
farm wages have been 
standardised those 
workers who have to 
pay full rent for 
“‘free’? accommoda- 
tion receive in effect 
less than those who 
obtain tied cottages. 

Moreover, since{no one likes paying a 
subsidy, expenditure on tied housing has been 
cut to an absolute minimum. 

Very few new cottages have been built in 
the last 25 years, and many of the older ones 
are not only obsolete by modern standards but 
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are visibly decaying. On some estates, the 
position is still quite satisfactory ; on others, 
the inadequacy or poor quality of the accommo- 
dation repels both good farmers and good 
workmen, and the land suffers in conse- 
quence. Before the war there were any number 
of potentially productive farms reduced to semi- 
dereliction for this reason alone; and there are 
thousands of farm-workers living under: con- 
ditions which would not be tolerated for a day 
if alternative accommodation existed. 


This situation cannot fairly be attributed 
to any of the parties concerned. It is directly 
due to the long-continued impoverishment of 
agriculture, and can be removed only by per- 
manently raising the status of agriculture. 
There is no real solution of the housing problem 
other than the raising of farm wages to a point 
at which a fair economic rent can be paid, 
which in turn means an adjustment in the price- 
level of farm products. Subsidies and restric- 
tions may bridge the gap for the time being; 
but sooner or later the building, reconstruction 
and maintenance of cottages must be put on a 
sound economic basis. 


This solution will probably be unpalatable 
in many quarters, but it is the only one which 
will enable agriculture to attract and retain the 
young workers who are so vital to its welfare. 
For nothing does more to turn the young 
countryman away from the land which is his 
natural occupation than the obstacles which he 
sees ahead of him when the time comes for 
him to marry. 


Either he must wait his turn for a tied 
cottage which may be so isolated, cramped and 
comfortless that most modern girls will refuse 
to face it, or he must join in the scramble 
for a “‘free’’ house at a rent higher than he can 
afford to pay. 


Even when this basic obstacle has been 
overcome, there still remains the vexed question 
of siting new cottages. For obvious reasons, 
farmers prefer to have their employees living 
on the farm; and most of the men themselves 
like to live close to their work. But their women 
folk are apt to think otherwise; they tend to 
feel isolation more keenly than do men, and 
have a natural desire to live in the village, not 
only for the sake of the shops and society, but 
in order to save the children a long tramp to and 
from school, 


With regard to the design of the cottages 
themselves, there is less divergence of view, and 
it is sincerely to be hoped that more considera- 
tion will be paid to the countryman’s needs 
and desires than has generally been the case 
hitherto. 


In the first place, he values snugness and 
warmth much more highly than airiness or 
sunlight. He gets his fill of fresh air during the 
day and doesn’t want it in his home. Shelter 





MODEL OF A SCOTTISH FARM-WORKER’S COTTAGE — 
Based on requirements specified by The Scottish Women’s Rural Institutes 
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from prevailing winds, and avoidance of 
draughts, are therefore prime considerations. 
In the second place, he objects strongly to con- 
crete floors, knowing by experience that no 
living creature thrives on their hard, cold, im- 
pervious surface. 


In the third place, he appreciates, and is 
entitled to, a bath, but has no particular need 
for a water-closet, being perfectly capable of 
managing an earth-closet in a hygienic manner 
and having a use for its products in his garden. 
Nor is there any need whatever for this con- 
venience to be sited at the further end of a long 
path. In the fourth place, he has less need of 
a parlour than of a ‘“‘back-place.’’ This should 
be, not just an outsized porch, but a roomy, 
weather-proof apartment in which he can do 
odd jobs, deposit boots and garments which his 
wife will not permit in the house, and store his 
wood, coal, potatoes, cycle, tools, wheelbarrow, 
rabbit-traps and a host of other treasures 
inseparable from his way of life. 


Some day, let us hope, we shall be able to 
house the farm-worker as he deserves to be 
housed; if we do not, we shall assuredly lose 
him. Meantime, it is not unprofitable to study 
the peculiarities of his problems and _ his 
requirements. 


’ THOSE of us who have lived in or among 

country cottages all our lives are some- 
what bewildered by the spate of schemes, 
plans, proposals and suggestions which has fol- 
lowed the announcement that a few cottages 
are to be built for farm-workers. The schemes 
appear to us to tackle the problem from two 
extremes, with very little regard for what is 
needed and what is possible. On the one 
hand we have the plan to build cottages 
which will be, at the best, temporary 
dwellings which no building authority would 
sanction in normal times, erected at a cost 
which will mean rents far above those the 
average farm-worker can pay. At the other 
extreme we have promises that the village 
homes of the future will be fitted with “every 
modern convenience.’’ One writer even forecast 
refrigerators and electric labour-saving devices 
in every home. 

Refrigerators for women who have longed 
for a decent, cool and roomy larder all their 
lives. Electric sweepers for housewives who have 
fought a life-long battle against mud and damp. 
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NEW COTTAGE OF COB AND THATCH 


Local materials used on a private estate 


THE FARM-WORKER’S OWN VIEW 
By Wallace Arter 


We are told that countrywomen have been 
consulted before these plans and schemes were 
announced. It would be interesting to hear how 
many occupiers of cottages were questioned. 
With all respect for the hard-working ladies 
who “‘run”’ the villages, they do not always 
manage to get into the minds of the working 
women; nor do they often know much about 
cottage life. 

The ordinary villager is singularly un- 
impressed by talk of modern conveniences. It 
is not much good promising a copy of Virgil in 
the original to a man who can scarcely speak 
his own language, and it is equally useless to 
promise 20th-century devices to housewives who 
have almost given up hope of getting those 
elementary conveniences they should have had 
for generations. 

What ave the requirements of the farm- 
worker? First of all must come weather- 
proofing. It has been said that ‘‘water’’ is the 
enemy of the village housewife. She is either 
breaking her back pumping or drawing water 
for household use, or is slaving to keep water 


PRIVATE ESTATE COTTAGE AT CHANTMARLE, DORSET 
Showing the picturesque possibilities of local materials 


(as damp, rain or mud) out! There is much 
truth in that statement. Let the planr-rs do 
away with leaky roofs, damp walls, 1uddy 
paths just outside the door; give a good, handy 
water-supply; and make provision {fcr the 
storage of wet and dirty clothes, tools, washing 
and vegetables out of the cottage but vithin 
easy reach—and the village housewife wil! bless 
the planners. 

Most village women are beginning to look 
upon electric light as a remote possibility, but 
they are by no means unanimous in their desire 
for it. Electricity will come to the villages in 
due time and will, no doubt, be appreciated 
when it does come, but for the time being the 
average cottager is willing to use paraffin for 
lighting. 

Gas light appeals to few, but a gas-ring is 
the dream of most women who work on the 
land. They will willingly cook over coal or wood 
fires, but a ring on which they could boil the 
kettle quickly would be a boon above all things. 

A sound path round the cottage, a copper 
in an outhouse easily reached without going 
into ‘“‘the weather,’’ and a bath-tub for the 
children stand high in the list of essentials. 
Most cottagers have little desire for a bath- 
room. They have enough sense to realise that 
these things cost money and mean higher rents, 
and they have little faith in any promises that 
wages will remain at their present level after the 
war. They would, for the greater part, be 
satisfied with a bath-tub sunk in the floor before 
the kitchen fire. (This is already seen in some 
workers’ dwellings in industrial districts.) 
Given a good boiler in the range so that the 
sloppy business of carrying hot water can be 
avoided, such a bath would be more appreciated 
than a special bathroom. 

Cottagers are all too accustomed to bad 
sanitation. It is still common to find cottages 
without a sink or without a drain to carry water 
from the sink. Deep sinks with a good flow- 
away are essential. A draining-board and other 
accessories should be provided. 

Opinions about indoor sanitation vary. 
Most women would prefer flush lavatories but, 
in the absence of sewerage, these are not always 
possible. Chemical closets are very gooc but 
are too often turned into earth pails because of 
the expense or difficulty of buying the necessary 
chemicals. The chemical closet, in or nea~ the 
cottage, which has been so converted is \orse 
than the old type of earth closet at the e: d of 
the garden. This particular problem is or for 
the local authority to decide. 

Built-in cupboards and shelves, wil 
which open and have fairly large panes, 
doors which fit their frames may seem ‘ be | 
trivial items. They are, nevertheless, 110S' | 
important to the hard-working cottager. i 

There are many things which the fa-m- | 
worker cannot reasonably expect in his ew | 
home, but. there are also many long-awa ted | 
amenities which he, and she, can have. 
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CANINE CONCLUSIONS <> By HULDINE V. BEAMISH 


N the past I kept, bred, and trained dogs 
“for more years than I care to remember 
and, after a good deal of experience in one 
preed and another for various purposes, 
selected what I considered the two 


, ly 

—, <tical all-round breeds procurable, both 
< workers and companions. To those breeds 
[ remained faithful for quite a few years before 
the war, and concentrated on building up a 
train o/ each that fully suited my p1rpose. 
These breeds belonged to the sheep-dog 
tribe, bu< the work I gave them was not con- 
fned to their original work. My three genera- 
tions of slsatians were trained as retrievers to 
q stand: -d not far short of field-trial require- 
men’s, _» well as being useful in countless 
smaner ays. The Pembroke corgis acted as 
retrievin spaniels, in addition to working on 
sheep an . driving cattle when necessary. I had 
come to conclusion inevitable to those whose 
primary | dject is training, 7.e. that the sh sp-dog 
or herdi g breed is outstanding in quickness, 
mental _ ertness, the desire to serve and co- 
operate, nd trainability. I do not think anyone 
would « ny this—indeed they could not, if 
they rer. “mber that the general term of “‘herd- 
ing bree |’ comprises every sheep-dog from an 
Alsatian o a corgi, not to mention the little- 
known reign breeds from various parts of 
Europe, uch as the white sheep-dog of Pome- 
rania an’ the kuvasz of Hungary. The golden 
retriever is also descended from a European 
herding :-rain. 

But, as far as I am concerned, the time to 
pick and choose is over; my own dogs are dis- 
persed, probably for ever, and for my sins (or 


Hitler’s) | must now train dogs to other purposes 
than the peaceful one of strolling through a 
covert in search of game. The dogs to whom I 
now give preliminary training are destined for 
war-work of one sort or another, and (unfortu- 
nately) there is little choice as to age, breed, or 
I have to take what I am given. 

These dogs fall into five principal cate- 
gories: Alsatians, bull terriers, Airedales, 
sheep-dogs, and cross-breds. The last may be 
rougily divided into Alsatian, gun-dog, and 
sheep-dog crosses. One cannot train various 
breeds of dogs continually without forming a 
few general conclusions about the breeds and 
their characteristics. For there is no doubt at 
all that certain characteristics do belong to a 
breed generally, even though the individuals 
may differ in the smaller details. It seems to 
me that this is a tribute (or otherwise) to the 
consistency of breeding to type, not only 
physically, but—to a remarkable degree— 
mentally as well. Although one has always heard 
general statements about the breeds—‘ Collies 
are treacherous,”’ ‘‘Bull terriers are fighters,” 
and so on—I had never before realised to what 
extent certain characteristics belonged almost 
inevitably to particular breeds. 


THE ALSATIAN 


Of Alsatians I shall not say much. I con- 
sider them—as I have always considered them— 
the cream of the whole working section of the 
canine race, whether their purpose is herding 
sheep, working with the gun, hunting men, or 
looking for a lost handkerchief. Dogs of widely 
varying ages come for training, but whatever 
the age of an Alsatian he will learn more 
quickly than any other breed. Conversely, he 


sex, 


has a long memory; his heart is more easily * 


broken; he may pine for his home and owner 
so that, although he performs to perfection, his 
eyes and thoughts are often somewhere far 
away, as though he is seeking for something he 
has lost, Alsatians too, are more easily dealt 
with by people who are strangers to them but 


who . nderstand the breed. 

nong the newly-arrived Alsatians, there 
are generally three . types—the friendly, 
the crvous, and the savage. The latter are 
— ely rare; among them are the silent, 
dang’ 


us dogs who attack noiselessly and 
t warning. The nervous ones usually 
cair .own after a few days, even though they 
ry to bite at first through sheer nervous- 

ss. The experienced trainer can generally 
a° a glance to which type the dog belongs, 


wit 


I never had much 
to do with bull terriers 


until I started this 
general training, and 
had always regarded 


the show bull terrier as 
an ugly, useless animal, 
bred to his fantastic 
appearance through the 
exaggerated require- 
ments of the show-ring, 
and thereby losing the 
only purpose for which 
he was originally in- 
tended, 7.e. fighting, as 
well as any intelligence 
he may have possessed. 
But the bull terrier is 
far from useless, though 
one could hardly call 
him hugely intelligent. 
First of all, I was 
amazed to find that, des- 
pite his peculiar appear- 
ance, he has lost nothing of his fighting quality, 
a quality which may now be adapted to more 
useful work. It might be an over-statement to 
say that this is all he possesses, but certainly 
it fills much of the small space devoted to hous- 
ing his brain. The bull terrier, show specimen 
or otherwise, is still very much a fighting 
machine, and once he has opened his eager jaws 
and closed them on the flesh or skin of any 
Prin thing, it would take a crowbar to open 
them ! 


THE BULL TERRIER’S BITE 


The bull terrier appears to have no re- 
action to physical pain, and I doubt if he ever 
does feel pain once his amazing emotions are 
really roused. Intensive training, when he has 
to learn to work peacefully with other dogs, 
does put some self-control into him, but if, or 
when, he imagines some other dog has made a 
rude face at him, he fixes his little pig-like eyes 
on the originator of the insult, and often his 
teeth chatter with the anticipation of revenge. 
All the same, I have seen seven or eight of these 
queer animals lying in a field no more than two 
or three yards from one another, with their 
respective nandlers some distance away, and 
managing, with admirable self-control, to stay 
where they are without moving for a quarter 
of an hour or so. This is the result of training, 
and a very necessary one with bull terriers. 
Another point about them is that one never 
quite knows where one stands, for the bull 
terrier has a habit of wagging his tail and 
smiling the moment before he bites. 

The bull terrier is extremely obstinate and 
stubborn. He may be persuaded (which is 
doubtful) into obedience, he may be slapped 
sharply into lying down, but he completely 
refuses to be manually forced, by which I mean 
that the more he is pushed, the more he delights 
in resisting with his taut, braced muscles. To 
me, the bull terrier, though undoubtedly he has 
his uses, is not like a dog at all, but this blind 
fighting spirit, when roused, shows that all the 
soft living or show and kennel life in the world 
will never take away a quality that was 
inherently fixed in the beginning, when his 
ancestors were put into the pit to tear or be 
torn to pieces. 


‘“ WOODEN ”’ 


If the bull terrier is obstinate, the Airedale 
is ‘‘wooden.’’ On the whole, the trainers do not 
like Airedales. They are slow to learn, seldom 
eager to work, and somewhat undisciplined in 
mentality, which means that they do not take 
kindly to law and order but prefer to career 
gaily over the fields in joyous abandon. These 
qualities are perhaps natural in a terrier breed, 
and it is doubtful if they can ever be really 
eliminated. Many years ago I gave up breeding 
terriers because of this very characteristic of 
independence, which is, of course, liked by many 
dog-owners. The terrier has more in common 
with the feline tribe—he likes to be his own 
master, and can never for the life of him see 
why he should co-operate to the point of being 





this is in 


consistently useful to his owner; 
contrast to the herding or gun-dog breeds, which 


delight in pleasant co-operation. Maybe the 
terrier, and especially the show terrier in this 
country, has been on the unemployment list for 
so long that his capacity for co-operative work 
has become slightly rusty. Nevertheless this is 
no condemnation of the Airedale, who can be, 
and very often is, an excellent dog for many 
purposes when trained. 

All sheep-dogs and collies are easily trained, 
but some of the collies possess those very traits 
in which I used to disbelieve at one time, when 
I heard people say that they were ‘‘treacher- 
ous.”” I do not think a sheep-dog ever likes the 
collar and lead. Probably this comes from a 
very ancient instinct from olden days, for sheep- 
dogs have nearly always shadowed their owners 
free and unfettered. This dislike of a collar 
and lead is most marked in the corgi, one of 
the latest of the herding breeds to join the pro- 
fessional ranks. Collies may snap, generally 
silently, and often when the collar is being put 
on or taken off. On the whole, sheep-dogs are 
inclined to be more nervous than savage. 

The gun-dog breeds are sometimes repre- 
sented by Labradors and retriever crosses of 
various descriptions. Retrievers are, on the 
whole, good dogs for the purposes for which 
they are eventually destined in this training, 
provided their hearts and minds are not too 
much occupied by a desire to hunt game and 
rabbits when engaged on more important busi- 
ness. In fact, no dog who is either gun-shy or 
an inveterate hunter can be accepted at all, 
for obvious reasons. The Labrador can be a 
very tough customer, and sometimes an uncer- 
tain one to train and handle. But a well- 
trained gun-dog of this sort is very useful, and 
his nose is a great asset. 


THE CROSS-BREDS 


Cross-breds generally are easily trained and 
very suitable, provided that their size comes up 
to the required standard. In many ways it is 
interesting to look after and train different 
breeds of dogs from unknown homes, whose 
ages may range from seven months to eight or 
nine years, and whose past history is nearly 
always a closed book, 

Not long ago I was told an interesting 
anecdote about the work of a trained dog. 
A demonstration was being staged for a certain 
section of the Government Department that 
runs this particular canine branch. One of the 
items provided took place in a car-park of about 
200 cars in a large field. In one of the lorries a 
man was previously hidden under a heavy 
tarpaulin sheet. The handler and his dog then 
came into the field, and the dog was sent loose 
to hunt for the trespasser, neither handler nor 
dog knowing where he would be found. ‘In a 
few moments, among all those 200 cars, the 
dog was scratching madly at the tarpaulin 
to find his man. To me, the chief interest lay 
in the fact that this very efficient dog was a 
smallish, rather insignificant-looking sheep-dog 
of the collie variety ! 
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WONDERFUL | BROWN PELICAN 
N A T U R EK, The huge beak and pouch 


are used for catchin» and 


PHOTOGRAPHY _— anh « oleae 


rounded by a horae of 
A new series of pictures from America . screaming gulls intest on 
described by robbing it of its prey 


FRANK W. LANE 





Allan D. Cruickshank 


SNOWY EGRET 


This bird’s splendid plumes 
adorn it like a bridal veil 
during the breeding season. 
Formerly the birds were 
killed in thousands for orna- 
ments for women’s hats 


NEBULOUS TOAD 
AND ITS 
REFLECTION 


Aided by its inflated 
vocal sac, a toad can 
throw its voice for great 
distances. The shrill 
notes of one toad have 
been heard over a 
distance of a quarter 
of a mile 


Maslowshi Allan D. Cruickshan® 
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POLYPHEMUS MOTH. 
This ig a large American 
silkworm moth. The eye- 
like om in the hind wing 
probably act as defensive 


| ornaments 





CRANEFLY. This fly is sometimes called the Jersey mosquito, 
although it does not bite. Craneflies are so delicate that even slight 
handling may break a leg off 


’ 
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(Below) KATYDID and EGGS 

Having wings with green veins 

like a leaf, this arboreal insect 

is difficult to locate when at 
rest among foliage 





Edwin Way Teale 
PRAYING MANTIS 
The front legs can stretch this way and that in a remarkable fashion. They catch its 
victims, which are clasped between the toothed segments of the legs 
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HAMPSTEAD VILLAGE—I 


By MURIEL BARRON 


Climbing the steep quiet streets, it is entertaining to re-people them with the figures of long-past Hampstead society, 
a large proportion of them men and women celebrated in the arts 


N some districts in the vast welter of 
building called “‘Greater London” can 
be traced more plainly than in others 
the successive waves of building which 
have transformed former villages, such as 
Islington or Chiswick, into indistinguishable 
parts of the metropolitan area. 

In Hampstead, less than a century ago 
an isolated village on the edge of its ‘“‘ bleak 
and swarthy moor,” the sequence of building 
periods responsible for swallowing the sur- 
rounding farms and market gardens can be 
plainly distinguished. The builders were 
only just prevented from engulfing even 
larger areas, filched from the common lands 
of the Heath itself. 


In the first decade of the eighteenth 
century an urgent demand for more than 
local needs of housing arose as a result of the 
rise to favour of the waters of Hampstead’s 
chalybeate spring. The old village speedily 
became a fashionable ‘‘spa.” So highly 
approved were the medicinal qualities of its 
waters that, in addition to attracting throngs 
of visitors, the water itself was ‘‘ bottled up in 
flasks and sent to Mr. Phelps Apothecary at 
the Eagle and Child in Fleet Street every 
morning at the rate of 3d. per flask,” for the 
benefit of dwellers in London itself. This 
practice saw the orgin of the names of the 
two inns the “Upper” and “Lower Flask”’ 
which play so great a part in the histories of 
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1.—HAMPSTEAD SQUARE WITH VINE HOUSE IN THE DISTANCE 


Georgian Hampstead. There must have 
been a wide choice, and thriving trade, 
in bottled waters, as even the obscure 
“well” at Holt, near Trowbridge, sent 
its variant of the Bath waters to 
London in bottles, for some years at 
this period, and no doubt other spas did 
the same. 

The need to accommodate the 
many visitors coming for health, or 
more often for pleasure, had resulted in 
the building of many of those pleasant 
red-brick houses of early 18th-century 
style which still give distinction to the 
tree-shaded streets of the borough. 
Not only those family houses, standing 
in their own. grounds, behind brick 
walls, or heavy iron railings, such as 
Cannon Hall (Fig. 2), with its views 
over six counties and long the home of 
Sir Gerald du Maurier; or Heath Lodge 
(Fig. 10), associated with the Quaker 
worthies entertained there by the 
banker Samuel Hoare, who erected at 
his own expense the “Lancastrian 
School’ for 150 children. The Hoare 
family long occupied this house, on the 
very summit of the Heath facing Jack 
Straw’s Castle, of Dickensian memories. 

Whole streets of early Georgian 
houses have more rarely survived than 
family mansions, where only one person 
at a time is liable to the itch to alter 
instead of a dozen or score. All the 
more remarkable, therefore, that Church 
Row (Fig. 3) is still a homogeneous 
Georgian composition with the church 
at its further end. With its area steps 


2—CANNON HALL 
The home of the late Sir Gerald du 


Maurier is seen through the iron entrance 
gate 


and canopied doorways, the Queen 
Anne’s Gate of North-west London is 
virtually unchanged (save for an unfor- 
tunate block of flats) since the days 
when Mrs. Barbauld lived at No. 8, 
and Park, the historian of Hampstead, 
occupied one of the smaller houses now 
marked by the blue plaque of the 
London County Council. Next door, 
nearer the church, is the former home 
of a better-known writer and historian: 
H. G. Wells. His occupation awaits a 
similar commemoration, but the de- 
scription of the pear tree in blossom 
which he gives in an early novel must 
surely have been prompted by the sight 
of the tall tree whose white flower-hung 
branches reach almost to the bow- 
window of his second-floor study, with 
its magnificent views across London to 
the distant North Downs. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s short 
stay as the guest of Sidney Colvin at 
Abernethy House, on Mount Vernon 
and within sight of Church Row, also 
waits for recognition; but perhaps in 
this favourite suburb, the haunt of 
writers and artists for more than two 
centuries, blue and brown plaques 
would be too many. If attribution 
were made to all the distinguished men 
and women who have inhabited ‘he 
parish, the houses that would stnd 
out would be those that boasted no 
acquaintance with the famous. oF 
the “Hampstead Intelligentsia” x- 
isted long before this expression oF 
literary coteries came into use. Go 1 
about the quiet streets and climbing 
innumerable hills of Hampstead it © 
entertaining to re-people them w:| 
figures of long-past societies, as famil: 
from their records and letters as tho: 
whom we may meet to-day. Joan 
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(Right) 3. — CHURCH 

ROW, LOOKING WEST 

TOWARDS THE 

PARISH CHURCH OF 
st. JOHN 


(Below) 4.—AT THE 
WES END OF 
CHU. CH ROW, 
NC ‘TH SIDE 
Church Row originally 
compris | only this north 
side (als: seen on the right 
of Fig. 3). The houses 
on the s uth side, though 
typically ““ Queen Anne ” 
were »uilt after 1745 
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5.—MOUNT VERNON. 


Robert Louis Stevenson shared a house 
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here—Abernethy House—with Sidney Colvin 


Baillie at Bolton House, Mrs. Barbauld in 
Church Row were not wanting in distinguished 
neighbours, painters—notably Constable, who 
occupied half a dozen different houses at 
various times, Clarkson Stanfield (his name 
still perpetuated in Stanfield House), John 
Danby, J. Leslie and George Romney, a 
stone’s throw from Joanna Baillie on Windmill 
Hill, are the most eminent of these. But from 
its first popularity as a spa, when Dr. Johnson 
wrote the opening 70 lines of the Vanity of 
Human Wishes in “that small house beyond 
the church,” poets and writers abound in its 
annals. Everyone came to the Wells, bad 
roads, highwaymen and footpads—distance 
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7—COTTAGE GARDENS IN BENHAM PLACE 
A Row leading out of Holly Hill 
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itself, notwithstanding. Whenever he came 
south Sir Walter Scott visited Joanna Baillie 
on Windmill Hill. Writing to her in prophetic 
vein he says: ‘The increasing powers of 
steam will I think waft friends in the course 
of a few hours, and, for aught we may be 
able to teil, bring Hampstead and Abbotsford 
within the distance of—‘ Will you dine with 
me quietly to-morrow?’”’ 

The hospitable walls of Bolton House 
welcomed Sir Walter’s daughter for a long 
visit. A couple of doors away may be seen 
a much more architecturally-distinguished 
example of early Georgian domestic building : 
Fenton House. Its red brick exterior with 
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8.—FOLEY 


HOUSE. 
Charity ” estate, built by John Driffield 


6.—CAPO DI MONTE COTTAGE, JUDGES WALK 
The home of Mrs. Siddons 


white sashes, painted®cornice and pedime 

and stone dressings make a delightful pict 

seen through a pair of admirable wrought-ir 1 
gates. It takes its name from a Riga m - 
chant, one Philip Robertson Fenton, y 

lived here at the end of the eightee: 

century. We read that a member of the sai e 
family was. president at a meeting held ‘n 
1829, at the Holly Bush Tavern, at which t ie 
copyholders of the manor discussed the 
measures to be taken to preserve the Heath 
from further encroachments. Neither the 
efforts of the copyholders nor those of the 
lord of the manor had prevented the building 
of more than one house, with its garden and 
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The earliest building on the “ Wells 
























9—OLD GROVE HOUSE 
For thirty years the home of George du Maurier 


stab », on the common land of the Heath, 
dur’ the preceding century. The Pryors, 
its° now occupied by a large block of flats, 
is »vious example. It is possible that the 
he now making a continuous line up the 
stec; ascent of East Heath Road were 
similcr encroachments. One of the earliest 
of these, Foley House (Fig. 8), the earliest 
building on the Wells Estate, was put up by 
John Driffield, one of the original speculators 
in the curative properties of the “medicinal 
spring,’ on part of ‘the six acres of heathland 
lying about and encompassing it,’’ which 


were bequeathed for “the sole use and benefit 
of the poor of Kampstead” by the Hon. 
Susannah Noel. The indenture by which this 
gift is made on her own part and on that of 
her infant son, Baptist, Earl of Gainsborough, 
is dated December 1698, and is the founda- 
tion of what is now known as the “Wells 
Charity.” 
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COLLECTORS’ QUESTIONS 
A New “Country Life” Feature 
| cane year readers of “* Country Life” 


4 send us many questions on matters that 
specially concern the connoisseur and the 
collector—in particular on old silver, furniture, 
clocks and pictures. 


It is clear from our correspondence that the 
war, far from suppressing interest in such things, 
has actually increased it, and we have therefore 
made special arrangements to meet it. Our 
panel of experts has been increased, and now 
embraces, we believe, the widest knowledge and 
experience available. We invite readers to 
submit their problems to its judgment, and we 
propose to publish a selection of the most interest- 
lig questions and answers at short intervals. 


It must be emphasised that we cannot 
indertake valuations of any kind, and we 
specially ask readers not to send us their 
vossessions : photographs, rubbings and full 
lescriptions must suffice. 


Questions should be addressed to the Editor, 
Country Life,” 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Galen, W.C.2. A stamped addressed envelope 
should be enclosed if a reply by post is expected. 
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The exploitation of the mineral waters 
was a very profitable thing to the keepers of 
tea.and coffee rooms, taverns and bowling 
greens, assembly and gaming rooms which 
did excellent business from May till October. 

In the Vale of Health a cluster of cottages 
on the margin of the pond had been custom- 
arily occupied since Tudor times by the 
laundresses who washed the linen of the 
Court and great city merchants. These folk 
began to serve the visitors with outdoor 
refreshments, or give them lodgings. With 
this increasing demand more houses arose on 
the spot, though of an unsophisticated kind. 
Leigh Hunt longed for his ‘Hampstead 
retreat out of the smoke and stir of London,”’ 
and in the Vale of Health he took up his 
abode in 1815 in “our little packing case, 
dignified with the name of house.’ In later 
years he wrote to a friend: “I defy you to 
have lived in a smaller cottage than I have 
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panoramic view of London with St. Paul’s in the centre 
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From its French windows there is a 


done, yet it had held Shelley and Keats .. . 
they have made worlds of their own within 
these rooms !” 


By the nineteenth century the red brick 
houses in Georgian style which had formed 
a quite considerable village on the Hampstead 
slopes and small hills, began to give place to 
a new fashion in building. New roads and 
building estates were projected over fields and 
market gardens. On the edge of the East 
heath Downshire Hill and John Street (the 
present Keats Grove) began to arise on the 
site of worked-out brickfields. Among the, 
builders of neat semi-detached ‘villas was 
Charles Wentworth Dilke. He called his pair 
of villas Wentworth Place, and it was in one 
of these houses that the last years of Keats’s 
short life were spent, a name ever to be 
associated with Hampstead. 


(To be concluded.) 


GARDENS OF THE HIGHWAY 


By MARION HENDERSON 


N these days of restricted journeys there 
is some substitute in travelling the roads 
of recollection, which are boundless and 
free. My fancy often takes me along three 

outstanding Scottish highways, parts of them 
as remarkable for their natural gardens as for 
their wonderful scenery. 

There is the coast road from Tarbert on 
Loch Fyne to Campbeltown in Kintyre, with 
its ever-changing seascapes and its miles of 
rhododendrons and sea pinks. The garden of 
flowering shrubs begins at West Loch Tarbert, 
where the swans sail serenely inshore and the 
road twists and bends, losing itself among the 
stretches of purple and green that form a lattice 
between it and the sea. Midway between 
Tarbert and Campbeltown there are the loveliest 
natural rock gardens in the world, cliff-sides 
and rocks massed in sea pinks throughout the 
summer. These rockeries lie open to the western 
ocean, looking across to Islay and Jura rising 
blue out of the sea and to the little island of 
Gigha green to the water’s edge. From a dis- 
tance the highest rocks resemble hanging 
gardens glowing in pink. 

The road from Garve in Ross-shire to 
Ullapool leads through a great garden of silver 
birches and purple, white and red rhododen- 
drons. The flowers have escaped from mansion 
gardens hidden among the hills, and when their 
bloom is over they carpet the road for miles 
with their fallen petals. Silver birches glimmer 
against the dark firs growing on the hillside, 


the satiny sheen of their bark setting off the 
lovely green ‘‘lace’”’ of the branches, and where 
the road comes paralleled to Loch Broom the 
birches form almost a continuous avenue. 

Loch Broom itself has islands of blossom, 
as numerous and fantastic as the pieces of a 
jig-saw puzzle. The ebb and flow of the tide 
has cut narrow channels into the peaty soil, the 
pieces of the carving entirely covered over with 
sea pinks, and forming beautiful elfin islands 
resembling maps of different parts of the world. 
I have forded them bare-footed, jumping off 
“England” on to ‘‘America,’’ landing on an 
imaginary Australia that was like a green and 
pink cushion to the tread. 

Midway between Dumfries and Annan, on 
the main road to the south, there is a hedge of 
vivid yellow gorse that must have warmed the 
hearts of countless travellers. You come on it 
suddenly, at a turn in the road. The gorse has 
formed itself into a solid, formidable boundary; 
it is the work of years, and the mantle of bloom 
flung over the stone wall covers at one point 
every trace of the milestone. Those travellers 
who have been lured by the rich glow of colour 
to halt by the wild garden must always remem- 
ber the air heavy and warm with the honey- 
scent of the gorse in summer; perhaps like 
Linnezus the sight of myriads of small butterfly 
flowers burning with the intensity of light moved 
them to adoration and made them forget the 
miles of bare road that stretched north and 
south of this garden of the highway. 
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THE RAGGLE-TAGGLE GYPSIES 


IFE has its disciplines surely enough, 
especially to-day when every one of us 
is working for 25 hours a day, earning 
a penny for bread and butter and the 

children’s education, and another penny to keep 
the war-machine lubricated; and in addition 
putting in a bit of time at Home Guard, fire 
service, Or some other communal work that 
demands a sacrifice of leisure and precious 
privacy. We don’t grumble about it, or not 
very much; we are even willing, eager, to put 
ourselves to this task of salvaging the rights of 
individual man. I find myself less and less 
often rebelling against the daily attendance, 
the roll-call, the filling in of forms. 

But even so, there are moments. I have 
just been through one of them, when a great 
surge of criticism lifted me off the firm ground 
of duty. “Why?” I asked myself, ‘‘ What, and 
Who?” And of course at that dangerous 
moment there was no answer from a better and 
more loyal self. 

The reason for this indulgence is that the 
gypsies have come to Kent. The gypsies, the 
cherry-pickers, with their caravans, their slum- 
bred babies, their mangy horses, their raucous 
voices, their cadging habits. And here ina flash 
[I find myself like that desperate hero in 
Tolstoy’s story, that elderly, respectable family 
man who suddenly disappeared and was found 
a long time after in a gypsies’ tent, lying 
dishevelled and disgraceful, listening to the 
drugging enchantment of their music, the 
dubious music that is always a fraction of a 
tone underpitch. A cheat; the whole thing a 
cheat, a trick of a sun-burnt, dirty hand; an 
appeal that goes behind the back of reason and 
good sense. 

But such cheats come to all of us, and we 
never know when to expect them, so that we 
can be ready to resist. It may be a sprig of 
honeysuckle in a pot that some unaware typist 
has brought to the office with her spam sand- 
wiches. It may be a gleam of sunshine on a red 
blouse, or on a plane-tree bough in a city square. 
It may be a street musician pounding out The 
Blue Danube on a slack-stringed piano during 
lunch-hour. Small incidents like these are 
enough to set that little nerve of temptation 
throbbing. 

And now it is the gypsies, and Cherry-ripe. 
With what overwhelming effects the annual 
coincidence has come round this year! The 
whole of Kent, by a trick of weather, has a 
certain abandon, a wantonness of beauty. The 
gardens, the hedgerows, the copses, the pond- 
sides, all are themselves and something more. 
It is as though our whole English character has 
gone south. I should not be surprised—this 
summer—to see my cottage neighbour and his 
wife sitting outside their front door one evening 
drinking red wine from a carafe, and eating a 
Pan Basnat spread with garlic. I look down the 
slope of my garden and see cardoons six feet 
high with the lovely Dionysiac cones already 
formed. Mignonette has flowered in April, and 
strawberries have ripened in May. And in June 
we have raised early potatoes, those waxy 
Yellow Eigenheimers that taste of the Medi- 
terranean and almost make up for our war-time 
lack of olive oil. 

In these outrageous conditions, with a 
wild emphasis on springtime’s wantonings, the 
cherry-pickers have come in their thousands. 
I have no idea why there are so many of them 
this year. Perhaps they smell, through their 
Egyptian sixth sense, the plenty of the season, 
the fat profits, the bumper crops. And they 
seem to be untouched by the troubles of our 
times. History and the tragedies of history 
pass them by. 

Late last night I heard a party stop with 
a clatter of hoofs. Then two of the men walked 
down the lane together. They were arguing; 
and their argument brought them for a few 
moments to a standstill outside the house. The 
bats skated adroitly round them, and a military- 
minded late thrush shouted reprovingly at 
them, “Brigadier! Brigadier! Brigadier !”’ 





By RICHARD CHURCH 


But they paid no 
heed. Their own 
voices were 
husky, slurred, 
dishonest. They 
called each other 
‘‘Brother, brother”’ 
too often, in the 
Romany way. 
They were quarrel- 
ling about a horse; 
whether or not to 
buy it; whether 
the harness was 
worth having. The 
violence of their 
conversation sug- 
gested that all 
this was only a 
symbolism for 
something deeper, 
a blood-feud, a 
hatred centuries 
old. They went 
down the hill and 
up again; and 
when they return- 
ed they were still 
“brother, brother- 
ing,’ withan anger 
and savagery in 
their velvety-ruf- 
fled words. 

Meanwhile the 
rest of the party 
had driven into 
the great cherry 
orchard behind 
the house and were 
setting about by 
dusk-light to pre- 
pare their camp. 
I stood at an 
upstairs window 
listening. I could 
see little, for the 
orchard was al- 
most dark, except 
for sprays of foli- 
age here and there 
protruding into 
the last western 
light, revealing 
sculptured leaves 
and a few marbled 
fruits, cold, unreal, legendary. I heard more 
husky voices, and-bickering and the stamping of 
hoofs. Then footsteps slouching through the 
orchard grass, and sheep moving aside like 
white ships crowded in a harbour and making 
way for something to pass. 

The something coming through the orchard 
was a woman. At first she was only a shape in 
the shadows, then a bundle of untidy clothes. 
She climbed the stile into our smaller orchard, 
waded across that.and fumbled at the garden 
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“IT IS A BURDEN THAT WEIGHS EVEN UPON A GYPSY’S 


gate. She came through and then saw me 
at the window. She stopped and looked up 
at me. 


I saw a large, sullen face, with low forehead 
and bloodshot eyes. The last western light fell 
on her, draping about her heavy figure. Be- 
tween skirt and jersey a patch of pink corset 
shone like flesh. She was a youngish woman, 
and she was in trouble. She asked me if I would 
be a kind gentleman—the prescribed opening. 
Her voice was so rough, and her consonants so 
elided, that I had to ask her to repeat her words. 
This made her suspicious, and she spoke more 
sharply, and the “wild things”’ of which Ralph 
Hodgson speaks in his poem about the gypsy 
girl showed in those heavy eyes. 

Then I understood her. It was about a 
baby, and he was only ten months old. This 
she said accusingly, as though his tender age 
were my responsibility. And he was left behind 
in hospital in the market-town. He was ill with 
“the new-monies.”’ 

“TI know you got a telephone,”’ she said, 
pointing up to the wires and the china insulators 
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THE BURDEN OF LOVE” 


on the wall of the house. “‘ Bea kind gentleman 
and ask them at the hospital.’”’ 

It was the same technique as the cadging 
ofa penny, or the selling of a broom. But behind 
this racial professionalism was fear and agony 
of mind. Trying not to betray my sympathy, 
I brusquely told her to wait. She didn’t answer 
and stood there like a statue in the dusk, the 
shadows gathering ominously around her. 

I rang up the hospital and learned that the 
baby had passed the crisis and was sleeping 
peacefully. Then I went out into the garden 
and approached the woman. She stepped back 
a pace and frowned at me, waiting for the blow. 

““He’s better,’ I said; ‘he’s out of 
danger.”’ 

She paused, and looked up at the trees 
before replying. The frown was still on her face 
as she spoke. ‘‘God bless you, gentleman,”’ s'ie 
said; ‘‘and has the lady a pair of old shoes to 
spdre?”’ 

I was about to say no, this was war-time, 
when I realised that she was speaking mecha? i- 
cally without personal meaning. I saw that hor 
eyes were bright with the responsibility of lov. 
So I just smiled at her and shook my hea:. 
“Good, eh?’’ I said. She gave me a wild glanc”, 
as though warning me off. So I said no mo:2 
but stood watching her as she retreated in‘? 
the orchard and over the stile. 

The temptation was over. I went in to m 
own life, the life of a citizen at war against evi 
and I knew once more that the burden wi 
never lift. It is a burden that weighs even upo 
a gypsy’s heart; the burden of love. 
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T is a pleasant and little-known fact that 
the course of one of the most famous of 
golf clubs was originally laid out by a 
committee no single member of which had 

ever seen a golf course. That club is The 
Country Club (being the first of its kind it 
disdain» any local title) at Brookline near 
Boston, where Francis Ouimet won the historic 
tie for the American Open Championship 
Ray and Vardon in 1913. In 1932 it 














ains* 
came ed its jubilee and a history of the club 
was wv tten by Messrs. Frederic H. Curtiss and 
John sard. The Committee of the Club very 
kindly °nt mea copy, since I had twice enjoyed 
their .spitality, and I read it with much 
plea: but it had become hidden behind 
other. 1. the way that volumes have on the 
shel f an untidy man, and when the other 
day ething in the nature of a book-quake 
prov, it suddenly to the surface, I re-read it 
alm: 3 if it were new. Some of the facts about 
the ’s foundation and especially about the 
early olf there seemed to me extremely 
) engag g,and,as they will certainly be new toa 
goodr ny readers, I venture to make an article 
of thei .. 

( » interesting and rather surprising point 
that t » authors make is that about 1880 sport 
of any <ind was a comparatively rare thing in 
the L ited States. The first college football 
game. .d only been played in 1875; tennis and 
rackets and lawn tennis were ‘‘the names of 
games layed in England.’’ Golf was utterly 
unkn\n and the only pursuits of the sort in 
which 3jostonians indulged were “horses, boats 
and bi..iards.’’ As long before as 1860 there had 
been an effort to promote a club “where en- 


couregement can be given to the training and 
exhibiiion of running horses, and where races 
may be run freed from the presence or control 
of those persons who have made this sport 
objectionable to Gentlemen’’; but this genteel 
bud had been nipped by the Civil War and 
nothing else was attempted for two and twenty 
years. Then The Country Club sprang into 
being primarily as a horse club, although lawn 
tennis and bowls were mentioned in the pro- 
spectus. There were horse races and these have 
in comparatively late years been revived with 
great splendour; there was a pack of hounds, 
there was polo, though this has died long since, 
because golf and polo cannot live together and 
the first and last holes of the golf course are 
across the polo field. The sum total of the 
Club’s activities in the course of its career may 
be judged merely from the titles of the chapters : 
Polo, Golf, Shooting, The Races, Curling, Figure 
Skating, Lawn Tennis; and these leave out 
squash rackets and bicycle polo, which was 
formerly played with catastrophic results to the 
bicycles. Now however, as this is supposed to 
be a golfing article, let me turn to the golf, 
which from modest beginnings has long ago 


taken first place. 
* * * 


The golf course is to-day just 51 years old, 
since the first holes were made ia 1892, but 
there is a fine flavour of antiquity about its 
_ story, which makes Bruntsfield and Musselburgh 
BH seem almost modern by comparison. In 1892 
_ then it appears that a young lady, whose name is 
| hot given, arrived from Pau to stay with Mr. 

Hunnewell who had an estate near Brookline, 

then not a suburb of Boston but in the real 
f country. With her she brought some clubs and 
| 
+ 





ball, mysterious implements of an unknown 

gamc which she had learnt under the shadow of 

the Pyrenees. She showed it to a few friends 

of ‘er host, who began enthusiastically to hit 

the all about in his meadows. So keen did they 

bec me that Mr. Hunnewell wrote to the Com- 

> tt ve of the Country Club, announcing to them 

» «© slad tidings of this new game and suggesting 

: it could easily be introduced there at a 
hot exceeding 50 dollars. 

Che Committee approved the suggestion 

appointed Mr. Hunnewell and two others 

‘y Out a course for this very moderate sum. 

€ summer was by this time too far spent for 

« \ything to be done; winter was at hand but 

te three pioneers, no one of whom, as I said, 
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had ever seen a real course, were not idle. 
While the snow lay on the ground they walked 
hither and thither pondering where the holes 
should be, and when spring came they laid out 
a course of six. Then on a day in April, after 
a luncheon at the club, three of them, who 
having hit those shots in a field were deemed 
“experts,” went out to play an exhibition 
match before their fellow-members. There 
never can have been nor can there ever be again 
a more propitious opening. The first hole was 
a short one and Mr. Hunnewell promptly holed 
his tee shot to it. The gallery were not unduly 
astonished and are said to have shown some 
disappointment when he failed to do it again 
from the next tee; but they stayed the course, 
walking all six holes, and from that moment the 
success of golf at The Country Club was assured. 
* * * 


In the next year the Committee became 
more liberal; they authorised the spending of 
a whole hundred dollars for the improvement 
of the course. Three more holes were made 
under the eye of the famous Willie Campbell, 
who became the club professional. One more 
piece of history from a much later date, 1905, 
is, I think, worth giving. The course, by that 
time one of 18 holes, wanted lengthening and 
it was proposed to do so by taking in a piece 
of rocky, marshy, wooded ground. The authori- 
ties thought that this was a piece of midsummer 
madness and would have nothing to do with it. 
Thereupon, some enthusiastic people, whose 
faith was not to be shaken, raiséd the money 
among themselves and set about converting the 
swampy jungle into three new holes. Their 
leaders were two distinguished figures in 
American golf, whom many here will recall, 
Herbert Windeler, an Englishman, and Herbert 
Jaques. The only thanks they got for some time 
was that the three new holes were known re- 
spectively as ‘‘Windeler’s Folly,” ‘‘ Jaques’s 
Folly” and ‘Their Combined Folly,’’ but in 
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the end, as the authors say, ‘‘the shoe of derision 
was found to fit the Club’s foot better than it 
did that of the mad syndicate.’’ The syndicate 
heaped coals of fire on the Club’s head by giving 
them the new property, subject to the Club 
taking over the mortgage which had been 
necessary to pay for the work, and thus the, 
as I remember it, most picturesque part of the 
course came into being. 
* * * 


The Country Club has become, as all the 
world knows, the parent of a vast number of 
country clubs over the whole American con- 
tinent. Perhaps some future historian of the 
manners and customs of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries will be able to say why the 
country club habit has never really ‘caught on”’ 
in this country. Is it a matter of climate or 
geography or money or haply of a lack of 
chivalry on the part of Englishmen, in that 
they are not so anxious for the presence of their 
wives and sisters and cousins and aunts? I do 
not profess to know, but the fact is hardly to 
be questioned. Of course, we can all think of 
certain clubs, particularly near London, which 
are in the nature of country clubs. We can also 
think of a golf club that possesses a lawn tennis 
court or two, another a curling pond discreetly 
hidden in the rough, and so on; but generally 
speaking the players of different games in this 
country “keep themselves to themselves’’ and 
do not fuse their interests. The subscription to 
a country club in the United States makes our 
British hair stand on end, but it is not, perhaps, 
quite so alarming as it appears at first sight. 
The American golfer is apt to belong to one club; 
Britons are apt to belong to a good many and 
that makes a difference. Perhaps after the war, 
when we all have to draw in our horns, people 
will tend more to belong to just one club for 
a combination of several games. However, I 
am not a prophet as to social phenomena and 
can do no more than wonder. 


NIGHT FISHING FOR PEAL 


By T. CG. 


ROM its source on the High Moor to 

lovely Dartmeet, where it merges with 

its sister stream to form the Double 

Dart, the West Dart’s course is but 
15 miles. Not a big river, yet it has some noble 
pools, and of these the largest and, perhaps, 
the most beautiful is Brakyfirs. It lies in the 
deep valley just below the spot where the little 
Swincombe comes down out of the great waste 
of Fox Tor Mire. 

The ancient tenement of Great Sherberton, 
said to beSeven centuries old,.looks down upon 
it and high above the opposite bank rises the 
rock-crowned crest of Bellever. The pool takes 
its name from the coppice of firs which stands 
on its southern side and is famous for the best 
peal and salmon fishing on the river. 

In Irish loughs, Welsh rivers and Scottish 
estuaries sea trout rise by day. For some 
mysterious reason the peal of the West Dart 
will hardly ever take a fly in daytime. The only 
exception is when the water is clearing after a 
big flood. 

So nearly all our peal fishing on the Moor 
is done by night—from darkness to midnight 
and again just before dawn : these are the hours ”* 
when peal are most likely to take. We would 
go down after dinner taking our tackle, sand- 
wiches, a thermos, torches, a couple of rugs— 
for at this height the nights are never warm— 
fix up a camp in a convenient spot, set up our 
rods and wait until it was dark enough to begin. 

Tricky work, this night fishing, for Dart 
banks are broken and full of pitfalls. And you 
must not allow a gleam from your torch to 
touch the water. That will put every fish down 
for an hour. So the best thing is to pick your 
stance before dark and stick to it. The beauty 
of Brakyfirs is that there are several good 
stances and that peal rise in all parts. 

There can be no mistake about the rise. 
Peal come up with a fine splash. Often there is 





BRIDGES 


a sort of winnowing sound which has puzzled 
me. One casts in the direction of the splash or 
of the ripples if one can see them in the starlight, 
and, if the fish takes hold, there is no lack of 
excitement. One learns to keep the point well 
up and hold the fish harder than in daylight. 
For this reason most of us use 2x gut. 

Fishing like this at night, you never quite 
know what may happen. Often a small brown 
trout takes your peal fly; once, when I was 
fishing with a friend on Brakyfirs, an 11-lb. 
salmon took his fly and, between us, we some- 
how got the fish to bank. We had no gaff but 
managed to tail him. 

One of the finest fishermen on Dartmoor 
30 years ago was Martin. He was the first to 
take me out and instruct me in the art and 
mystery of peal fishing. One night he was 
fishing above Brakyfirs in the long, deep, 
narrow pool which is spanned by the fisherman’s 
bridge. He hooked a peal, had beaten it and 
was bringing it in when there was a terrific 
rush. The line screamed from his reel, his cast 
snapped. An otter had gone off with his fish. 

Equally odd was an experience of Jack 
Stanton, a bachelor who made his headquarters 
at a moorland farm. One night he came down 
with me to Brakyfirs: he took the north side 
of the pool, I the south, but he got to work 
before I did. I heard the swish of his line as 
he cast into the darkness, then a howl of dismay. 

“The damn fish has gone up in the air!” 
he called. So it had, only it wasn’t a fish but 
an unfortunate moorhen which his cast had 
fouled. And a sweet job he had to release it. 

Not the least pleasant part of a night on 
Brakyfirs were the hours between midnight 
and four in the morning, when we rolled up in 
our rugs, ate our sandwiches, drank our hot 
coffee and lay dozing in the heather, with the 
bright stars overhead and the never-ceasing 
murmur of the river in our ears. 
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AN OLD CRICKET SCRAP-BOOK 


HE photographs accompanying this 

article are reproduced from the cricket 

scrap-book of the late Lord Forster, 

who from 1920 to 1925 was Governor- 
General of the Commonwealth of Australia. It 
was the irony of circumstance that he, who had 
in his youth been a first-class cricketer, should, 
as the holder of his high office, have lent his 
patronage to ten Test matches of which the 
visiting teams from England lost nine and won 
one. In a preface which he wrote afterwards 
to a cricket book by M. A. Noble, a well-known 
Australian captain of former days, he said that 
all one could do was to sympathise with 
England and congratulate Australia. 

The newspaper cuttings in the scrap-book, 
with their scores and reports of various matches, 
cover the seasons from 1883 to 1889, from the 
first year when Harry Forster, as he was known 
to his many friends, played for Eton to his last 
year in the Oxford eleven. To me much of the 
collection has a special interest, for I was with 
him in the University team of 1888, and it is 
a real pleasure to be reminded of one of the 
best and most attractive of the many good 
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By ALFRED COCHRANE 


still wanted with a quarter of an hour to go. 
No further wicket was lost, and the winning 
hit was made on the stroke of time by Butler, 
the Harrow captain, who made 48, not out, an 
innings to which his side owed their victory. 

The bowling and fielding of Eton brought 
them great credit. Bromley-Martin, a first-rate 
slow bowler, took ten wickets in the match, 
and Forster, though he did little with the bat, 
had the satisfaction of clean bowling Watson 
in the second innings and of running out 
another Harrovian by a fine piece of fielding. 
The two sides were exceptionally strong, for of 
the 22 boys engaged 10 afterwards became 
cricket blues, five at Oxford and five at Cam- 
bridge. 

In 1886, his first year at Oxford, Forster 
played in one of the trial matches against the 
M.C.C. For various reasons only five of the 
regular side, which afterwards beat Cambridge, 
were available The chief feature of the game 
was that W. G. Grace added to his many 
remarkable performances by scoring a hundred 
and taking all ten wickets in Oxford’s second 
innings. 


_ 
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1.—THE GENTLEMEN AT THE OVAL, 1887 


Left to right: (standing) A. Newnham, H. W. Forster, E. H. Buckland, E. A. Nepean; 
(middle row) A. M. Sutthery, A. E. Stoddart, W. G. Grace, K. J. Key, W. W. Read ; 
(sitting in front) M. B. Hawke, H. Philipson 


comrades with whom I took the field more than 
50 years ago. The book contains, as may be 
supposed, a record of cricket of all sorts, school, 
college, country house, Zingari, as well as first- 
class engagements. From this medley I have 
selected a few matches which from one reason 
or another seem worthy of comment. 

In Forster’s first two summers at Eton as 
a member of the eleven the match against 
Harrow was ruined by the weather, but in 1885 
he took part in as thrilling a struggle as was 
ever fought out between the two great schools. 
Eton, going in first, made 265, a total which 
looked satisfactory enough, but Harrow, thanks 
to a remarkable second wicket partnership, 
replied with 219 for 1, and left off with much 
the better of the position. The not-outs were 
A. K. Watson, who eventually made 135, and 
Eustace Crawley, who made 100. On the second 
day this heavy run-getting was not kept up, 
for the 9 remaining Harrow wickets added only 
89 runs, and Eton, 59 to the bad, were ail 
out in their second innings for 151. Harrow 
thus found themselves at five o’clock in the 
evening with 96 to win and two hours in which 
to get them. This apparently simple task was 
found to be one of extreme difficulty, and, as 
time went on, and wickets continued to fall, 
the excitement round the ground was intense. 
There were 7 men out for 73, and 17 runs were 


Later in the year Forster made several 
appearances for his native county of Hamp- 
shire. In those days there was no official 
classification of the counties, and it was left 
to the sporting Press to say which were first- 
class and which were not. In these conditions 
the Hampshire programme shows opponents of 
every class, strong or weak, and their repre- 
sentatives could gain experience of first-class 
cricket by fixtures with Surrev, Sussex or Kent. 
Forster also played at Scarborough for I Zingari 
against the Gentlemen, and had quite a good 
match. 

The following season of 1887 was the best 
of Forster’s career. Among the many summers 
to which I can look back, remembering some 
and forgetting others, there is none that stands 
out like the summer of Queen Victoria’s first 
Jubilee. From early June until late August, 
there was a continuous blaze of sunshine, and 
the whole country seemed to give itself up to 
rejoicing and festivity. The sporting events of 
the London season, Ascot, Lord’s, Henley, were 
more crowded and more gay than ever. This 
scrap-book brings it all back again with its old 
enchantment. 

Forster had always been a player of value 
to any side for his bowling and fielding alone. 
He was a slow left-hand bowler, steady and 
keeping an excellent length, as well as a good 


field in any position and a sure catch. Noy 
he made a marked advance in batting. Ta) 
and well made, he relied mainly on his forwarj 
play, and he found the fast wickets of th 
Jubilee summer well adapted to his style. From 
the time the fine weather began he was , 
certainty for the Oxford eleven. 

In their later trial matches this ¢'e 
under the captaincy of J. H. Brain, can 2 
in wonderfully good form. Their great tr. ; 
was the defeat of Surrey, the champion : 
of the year, and with an enormous total « 
to which K. J. Key contributed 281, the 
Middlesex in an innings. When the final 
of the team to play against Cambrid; 
made, an accident to one of the side 
room at the last moment for George Sc 
Eton contemporary of Forster’s, a s¢ 
which was attended with the most 
results. 

The University match was a great 
favoured with beautiful weather and a‘ 
by vast crowds. There was much good | 
and many runs were made before Oxfo: ! 
by seven wickets. Scott, who always see 
be at his best at Lord’s, scored 100 in ! 
innings and 66 in his second. His ( 
a brilliant innings, but in making his h 
he was lucky in being missed more than 
once, and in Oxford’s first effort, the critics 
thought Forster’s faultless 60, not out, was the 
best display. Oddly enough, the Cambridge 
last choice also made a century. This was 
Eustace Crawley, the old Harrovian, wiio had 
given the Eton bowlers so much trouble two 
years before. 

In the same season Forster enjoyed the 
distinction of being selected for the Gentlemen 
against the Players both at Lord’s and at the 
Oval. The two matches were played in the 
same week, and were not particularly interesting 
for the Gentlemen were easily beaten in both. 
Professional cricket was very strong at the time 
and the amateurs were altogether outclassed b) 
the powerful combination which the Player 
brought against them. 

No greater contrast to the fine summer o/ 
the Jubilee year can be imagined than the wet 
season of 1888. After the Oxford term was over 
I joined the University team on tour and s0 
come again into the scrap-book. Some of the 
old scores revive memories which I must admit 
are more curious than agreeable. There was a 
most depressing affair at Manchester, against 
Lancashire, when we seemed to have the game 
in our hands, only to collapse at the finish and 
lose by 20 runs. 

This was followed by a further sensation 
at the Oval, when Surrey made 650 against us, F 
Walter Read scoring 338. Forster bowled with F 
great steadiness for the best part of two days F 
and took four wickets. The only thing I did to 
help was, towards the end of their innings, t0 
catch M. P. Bowden at slip. He was the f 
pleasantest of opponents, but a highly dan- Ff 
gerous batsman, and quite capable of adding 
another hundred or two on his own account. | 
remember that he appealed, as he was well 
justified in doing, for the catch, if it was one, 
was very near the ground. However, when 
some humorist told him that, with the score 
over 600, first bounce was quite good enough, F 
he retired smiling. 

Our reply to Surrey’s huge total was also FF 
in its way a curiosity, for our two op:nilg § 
batsmen, Gresson and Simpson, defied the 
Surrey attack for over two hours, and whe « the F 
match was abandoned owing to rain had ‘ade fF 
47 runs without either of them getting out. f 
The rain which caused the abandon. ent 
continued on and off for the next fortnigh’ 

The University match of 1888 was 
occasion of a course of action which was aid F 
at the time to be without precedent and w ich Fj 
has not, I think, ever been repeated. [he 
Monday was about the worst day in poir ° of 
weather that can be imagined, for not only vas 
there incessant rain, but it was so dark —1at 
you could hardly see more than a few ye 4. 
Several of us spent the morning in the billi ° 
room that used to be at Lord’s. There 
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never the slightest prospect of play, and in the 
afternoon all idea of cricket was given up. 
“On the Tuesday and Wednesday, though 
more than once interrupted by rain, a certain 
amount of cricket was possible. The usual 
practice at that time was to rope off the wicket 
during the intervals and spectators used to 
vather round the small enclosure to examine the 
powlers’ footprints and interesting details of 
that kind. The remaining expanse of turf was, 
at fashionable matches, covered by crowds of 
»romenading up and down, and greeting 
jriends. In fine weather this moving 
1a was one of the sights of the day. 
r the first time in my experience, the 
ntre of the arena was guarded by ropes 
indsmen, so that nobody could go on 
he usual promenade was not possible. 
position on the Wednesday evening 
Cambridge had batted twice, making 
170, and that Oxford in their single 
iad scored 121. Most of us supposed 
match had ended in a draw, but some- 
‘sted that we should go on for a fourth 
this singular arrangement, after some 
i, was adopted. My recollection of the 
; not clear, but I have an idea that we 
che decision with surprise rather than 
sm. 
: sequel, however, looked at across half 
‘y, is amusing. On the Thursday we 
to Lord’s and the Cambridge men were 
‘to turn out and field, for no rain was 
though there were dark clouds about 
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and t » weather prospect was not promising. 
Play \.as about to start when the most tre- 
mendc.s thunderstorm burst over the ground. 
I remmber seeing spectators crowding for 
shelte: into the empty coaches and carriages 
which were standing round the ring, and the 
wicket partially submerged in a miniature lake. 
It looked as if no cricket would be possible for 
about « week, so we were allowed to disperse. 


orster played again for Oxford in 1889, 
but there is not room in the scrap-book for more 
than one or two games at the beginning of that 
season, and these are of no special interest. In 
addition to his cricket experiences, he repre- 
sented Eton at racquets and played as partner 
to Philipson in the Public Schools competition 
of 1885. The Eton pair reached the final, in 
which, after a close fight, they lost to Harrow 
by three games to two. 

A few years after he went down from Oxford, 
Forster entered Parliament as member for the 
Sevenoaks division of Kent, and thenceforth 
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2—THE OXFORD XI 

Left to right: (standing) A. C. M. Croome, 

F. J. N. Thesiger, H. Philipson; (seated) H. W. Forster, EK. T. B. Simpson, W. Rashleigh, 
Lord G. Seott, A. H. J. Cochrane 


political duties took up much of his time. 
Any review of his public services would be out 
of place in an article of this kind. But appro- 
priate reference may be made to the distinction 
earned by him at golf, a game at which in later 
days he excelled. In 1914 he was elected captain 
of the Royal and Ancient at St. Andrews, and 
is understood to have been the only captain 
to win a scratch medal during his year of office, 
for at the Spring Meeting he carried off the 
second prize, the silver medal, with a score of 79. 
In the year in which he was captain of the 
Royal and Ancient he was also captain of the 
Royal St. George’s at Sandwich, and when in 
the autumn the war upset everything, it was 
decided by both clubs to postpone further 
elections. Thus his term of office lasted for 
five years, a circumstance which is, I believe, 


OF 1888 AT LORD’S 


F. H. Gresson, G. Fowler, E. A. Nepean, 


without precedent. In 1919 he was honoured by 
being nominated as president of the Marylebone 
Cricket Club. 

Of the Gentlemen’s team of 1887, seen in 
Fig. 1, Forster, Buckland, Nepean, Key and 
Philipson played for Oxford and Sutthery for 
Cambridge that summer; Hawke, afterwards 
Lord Hawke, captained Yorkshire, and Newn- 
ham, a fast bowler, had appeared for Gloucester- 
shire with some success. Grace, Stoddart and 
Read were three of the great amateur batsmen 
of the day. 

Of the 22 University cricketers in 1888 
three were noted in after life, Forster as 
Governor-General of Australia, and both 
Thesiger (afterwards Lord Chelmsford) and 
Thomas (on the Cambridge side), afterwards the 
Marquess of Willingdon, as Viceroys of India. 


THE NEW OAKS AND DERBY 


ROM the point of view of the bloodstock 
breeding industry which, after all is said 
and done, is, so far as racing is concerned, 
the only thing that matters at the 
moment, the contests for the fourth war-time 
celebrations of the Oaks and the Derby were 
eminently satisfactory, in as much as they were 
won by three-year-olds in Why Hurry and 
Straight Deal, who were bred and owned by 
two comparatively recent enthusiasts in Mr. 
J. Y. Rank and Miss Dorothy Paget. Both 
owners since they joined the bloodstock world 
have spent both time and money to support 
and further the interests of the British 
thoroughbred. 
lor the New Oaks, which was run for on 
the first day (Friday) of the meeting, 13 of the 
original entry of 68 paraded in the paddock. 
Kevarded as a whole they were a fair to medium 
collection of fillies. On looks the chestnuts 
pical Sun and Waterfleet, who are two really 
lv specimens of their sex, rather stood out. 
latter, who belongs to and was bred by 
iy Wentworth and leased by her to Mr. 
en, is the more attractive as she has her 
ration accentuated by two white hind socks. 
‘y are both of an ideal type for brood mares 
he future: Waterfleet was unfortunately a 
‘im to the ills of her sex which, maybe, 
sunted for her fading out in the race. The 
’ Thousand Guineas winner Herringbone is 
\ different build. Of the real varminty sort, 
minding one of Rockfel, she looked fit to run 
or her life. Ribbon, who ran-up to this filly 
'{ L.rd Derby’s in the earlier classic, was more 


| 


muscled-up than then. Maybe she is a trifle 
small but every bit of her is good. Noontide 
and Tidworth, the latter adorned with blinkers, 
were another couple to admire and did credit 
to their trainer at Manton,’ while Why Hurry, 
who was first in the paddock and paraded by 
herself for a long time, is of medium. build, was 
the third of the chestnuts in the field, and has, 
perhaps, too much white about her to appeal to 
everybody. 

Rather ‘flash’? though she is, she ran a 
great race and just beat Ribbon (badly hampered 
soon after the start), with Tropical Sun (the 
favourite), further away, third, and Herringbone, 
officially placed fourth. Why Hurry is home- 
bred and a daughter of the Ascot Gold Cup 
winner Precipitation (Hurry On) and comes 
from Cybiane, a Blandford mare who was bred 
by Vicomte de Fontarce and was out of Simone 
Vergnes, by Diadumenos. Both Ribbon and 
Tropical Sun were also bred by their owners 
and while the former is by the St. Leger winner 
Fairway out of the Doncaster Cup heroine 
Bongrace, the latter is by the Derby and St. 
Leger winner Hyperion from the Oaks victress 
Brulette, a French-bred mare by Bruleur, who 
was bought by the late Lord Woolavington for 
about £5,000. 

On the second day (Saturday), the celebra- 
tion of the Derby drew a huge crowd, from 
everywhere, somehow to the July Course. How 
its constituents ever got there is a problem. 
How, if ever, they got home on the Saturday 
night is another. No matter, of the original 
entry of 72, 23 colts came under the orders of 


the starter. The best, on looks, in the paddock 
were, to my mind, Fair Trial’s chestnut son 
High Chancellor; Lord Astor’s Way In, who is 
also a chestnut and is by Fairway from Hurry 
On’s daughter Instantaneous; Scottish Union’s 
half-brother Victory Torch; the neat, compact 
Flight Commander, even though disfigured by 
blisters on both hocks; Pink Flower, who was 
even more muscled-up than in the “‘Guineas’’; 
and the extra good-looking, bay Hyperion colt 
Deimos. 

Honestly there was nothing striking about 
Straight Deal, who is just a very ordinary bay 
of medium size and symmetrical contour. 
Despite that he, or rather his jockey Tom Carey, 
who in pre-war days was the leading rider at 
Northolt Park, proved just too good for 
Umiddad and Nasrullah, who for once in his 
life did not try mulish-like imitations, with 
Precipitation’s big overgrown half-brother Per- 
sian Gulf fourth and the ‘Guineas’ winner 
Kingsway just beating Merchant Navy for the 
fifth position. 

Save that he is by Solario, who won the 
St. Leger of 1925 so is now in his twenty-first 
year, Straight Deal is just as ordinary in pedi- 
gree as in looks. Bred by Miss Paget who 
bought his dam—Good Deal—as a four-year- 
old for 1,800 gs. at the December Sales of 1936, 
he is a second foal and was foaled in the month 
of March. Good Deal, who was about the best 
get which the Italian-bred Apelle ever sired in 
England, won seven races, worth altogether 
£4,194, and came from Weeds, a sprinting 
daughter of the Great Jubilee Handicap and 
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Liverpool Cup winner Arion from Dandelion, a 
Rochester mare whose only claim to notice is 
that in seven attempts her best effort was when 
she ran second over five furlongs in a minor 
Weeds was Dandelion’s 
only winning produce, and she won eight races 
over short distances, worth in all £2,592. 

By no flight of the imagination can this 
be looked upon as an ancestry suggestive of 
Still there it is; Straight Deal 
won and there is no sense in detracting from 
the merits of a horse who was, without a doubt, 
the best colt in the race on the great day. 
Tom Carey rode a great race ; Walter Nightin- 
gall, whose uncle—Arthur—rode Ilex, Why Not 
and Grudon to victory in their Grand Nationals, 
deserves every credit for the perfect condition 
in which he put the winner down; while the 
heartiest congratulations of all interested will 
be extended to Miss Dorothy Paget, not only 


event at Warwick. 


classic honours. 


COTTAGES FOR 
LAND WORKERS 


\IR,—There is an old proverb: ‘‘ Ex- 
S perience teacheth fools, and he is 
a great one that will not learn by it.” 
This applies forcibly to the impasse in 
the building of cottages for agricultural 
workers. It is now certain that the 
cottages will not be built soon enough 
to help the 1943 harvest. The cause 
of failure is not far to seek: it is due 
to lack of imagination. In this case, 
to quote the proverb, experience has 
not taught—I won’t say fools; it has 
not been of any assistance to the wise 

The instructions which the Minis- 
try of Works issued to local authorities 
rightly drew attention to the shortage 
of timber and transport. No doubt 
there is a shortage of timber at the 
docks and depots, but so far as 
Herefordshire is concerned there is 
enough home-grown timber and to 
spare to build all the cottages allo- 
cated to this important agricultural 
area. As to transport, while admitting 
the limitations there is still some 
transport available and even if that 
were reduced there is noreason why we, 
in the twentieth century, should not do 
as wellas or better than our ancestors 
of the fifteenth who built good-looking 
cottages with local material and 
without mechanical transport. We 
have become so accustomed to abun- 
dance both as to materials and trans- 
port that we quite ignore what good 
work our ancestors did without either. 
There is more than enough local 
material in this county to build double 
the number of cottages allocated— 
any amount of stone, clay and lime, 
and as a temporary measure plenty 
of straw for roofing. Tiling could come 
later. But, so far as I can see, no use 
is made of these benefits. 

All the cottages in this county 
could be speedily and cheaply built 
if only we had imaginative and ener- 
getic leadership. Under the recent 
instructions from London the rural 
authorities are helpless. They feel 
they must comply with instructions 
from London, and unfortunately these 
do not include any advice about the 
use of local materials. 

If only one competent builder 
and one experienced architect could 
be appointed in each county to design 
and build cottages, making the most 
of local building material, the problem 
would solve itself at very much less 
cost than under the existing order of 
things. If we do not benefit by past 
experience it follows that we must learn 
afresh—a long process. Our present- 
day architects and builders have 
learned by long experience the value 
of traditional methods in the use of 
local materials. Why not use this 
experience in the present exceptional 
circumstances?—G. H. Jack, The 
Manor House, Breinton, near Hereford. 


From Mr. Alfred C. Bossom, M.P. 


S1r,—For close on half a century, in 
peace and in war, Country LIFE has 
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presented to all lovers of good archi- 
tecture the world over photographs 
of the most enjoyable and sensitive 
examples cf Britain’s traditional life 
and background. 

Items of particular interest to 
which we would be well advised to 
refer at the present time are the 
materials and treatments of our 
smaller domestic buildings—homes 
and structures—built in a wide range 
of local media such as ledged or rubble 
stone, brick, chalk, cob, half-timber 
and pisé, those cherished cottages 
faced with flint 
or surfaced by 
some plaster 
covering, with 
roofs of tile, 
thatch, heavy 
slate or thin slabs 
of stone. All who 
love the old-world 
villages of the 
Cotswolds, Glou- 
cestershire and 
almost every 
county, delight in 
the effect of 
local materials in 
their natural 
setting. 

To-day, Eng- 
land requires at 
least 13,000,000 
or more homes 
to house the 
population, and, 
when hostilities 
cease, we are 
faced with the 
prospect of a 
building pro- 
gramme 
something e 
4,000,000 new 
homes, a_ great 
many of which wiil 
replace derelict 
slums, bombed 
areas cr unsatis- 
factory rural cot- 
tages. This will mean that ap- 
proximately one in every four 
houses throughout the country will be 
a new one erected during the next 
dozen years or so. What a blight this 
would be if it meant that every one 
of these was more or less alike, and a 
duplication of the brick and tile 
council houses of the last two decades ! 
Would our children, or the dis- 
criminating world ever forgive us if 
we permitted this to occur? 

Between 1919-39 we pulled down 
a great many outworn houses and 
rebuilt from three to four million new 
ones. Hardly any of these, however, 
were fashioned from local materials 
in the strict tradition of their own 
neighbourhood—with the result that 
many are dreary, uncongenial and 
out of place in their environment. 
We must not let the next two decades 
add to our “blot-on-the-landscape”’ 
architecture. Do let us look to 
our natural background so that this 
great building effort to be may 
harmonise, merge and be a part of 
the whole, 


upon breeding her first classic winner, and a 
Derby winner at that, but upon being the first 
lady-owner in history to have owned both a 
Grand National winner and a Derby winner. 
Her success on the racecourse under Jockey 
Club Rules has been too long delayed. May it 
long continue and increase. 

This may easily come about, and soon, as, 
in the Coventry Stakes which, with the Queen 
Mary Stakes, was transferred from the ordinary 
peace-time Ascot programme, 
portioned bay two-year-old colt Orestes gave 
Carey another winning ride and put paid to the 
pretensions of the better-fancied Happy Land- 
ing, His Excellency and eight others. A son 
of the Italian Derby winner Donatello II, 
who now stands at the Brickfields Stud in 
Newmarket, Orestes comes from Orison, a Friar so, 
Marcus mare which Miss Paget bought from 
Lord Howard de Walden for 1,550 gns. at the 


THE IDOL AT THE CHURCH 
GATES 


See letter *‘ A Guernsey Idol”’ 


Orta. 


her _ well-pro- 


entry.” 


Our own historic domestic archi- 
tecture teems with examples of 
beautiful prototypes that could most 
advantageously be studied when 
preparing for the great housing drive 
which may soon be upon us.— 
ALFRED C. Bossom, House of 
Commons. 


A GUERNSEY IDOL 


S1rr,—Although the worship of idols 
has ceased in Christian countries, a 
pleasant little ceremony was regularly 
performed at St. 
Martin’s in 
Guernsey (until 
the occupation of 
the Channel 
Islands by the 
Germans), where a 
curious idol many 
hundreds of years 
old is used as one 
of the gate-posts 
to the churchyard. 

In the early 
days of the war 
the villagers of St. 
Martin’s used to 
garland the idol, 
which is locally 
believed to repre- 
sent Atargatis, 
the Syrian Nature 
goddess, with 
flowers and ever- 
greens, as_ local 
legend led them 
to believe that 
these decorations 
could stop the 
war—a _ — curious 
belief, but then 
legends are often 
difficult to under- 
stand. 

However, 
from times im- 
memorial the 
idol has been a 
charm against the 
fates, and many of the older people 
of the island remember its having been 
similarly decorated on past occasions 
to invoke a blessing. So much so 
that a few years ago a sceptical church- 
warden ordered its removal and 
destruction, and it was actually taken 
away and broken into two pieces (as 
will be seen from the photograph) ; but 
the outcry was so strong that it was 
cemented together and set up in its 
present practical position. 


Although the image must have 
been carved centuries ago, the features 
are in a remarkably fine state of 
preservation. There also appears to 
be a chaplet encircling the forehead, 
and a rough design suggesting some 
sort of religious drapery hangs over 
the shoulders.—P. H. Lovett, Pinner, 
Middlesex. 


ROSES OR RAILINGS 


S1r,—The question of “‘railings’’ or 
“no railings’’ likely to arise after the 
war has been met by a rose hedge 
covering the 100-ft. frontage of this 


December Sales of 
Orlass, the dam also of Shian Mor, Hakem and 


1936. She was from 


Reference to the other transferred Ascot 
race, the Queen Mary Stakes for two-year-old 
fillies, must be brief. The winner of this tu: ned 
up in Fair Fame, a comely filly by Fairway 
from Empire Glory, a daughter of Singapore 
Bred by the late Lord Glanely, this filly came yp 
for auction as a yearling last August and 
knocked down to Lord Willoughby de Bro 
bid of 600 gns. Early this season she was © ld 
privately, to Mrs. B. Lavington and it wa: in 
her colours that she won this event and, i 
dentally, proved herself to be the best yo 
filly seen out this season so far. Mrs. Laving n 
who comes from Wiltshire, is another newco: 
in every 
Meeting was a great one for the ‘yx 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


house scheduled as an Ancient I 
ing. It is in full bloom now an 
feature of the town. You might 
to apply this instance to a gener 
tion dealing with this imp: 
aspect of town and country amen 
—Rvpo.pH B. BurRNEyY (Major), 
Manor House, Tenterden, Kent. 


THE CASE FOR 
PASTEURISATI )N 


S1r,—As one who has suffered rom 
the prolonged fever caused by the 
germ of contagious abortion ‘rom 
infected milch cows, I should like to 
assure your correspondent, Mr. DP. 
MacLeod, that this illness can be a 
very serious matter for human beings, 


The germ is brucellus abortus, and 
the illness is known as undulant fever, 
I was kept in bed for 13 weeks and 
was then in such a weak condition 
that it was a further 12 weeks before 
I could return to work. Oddly enough, 
another victim of abortus was the local 
bacteriologist who identified my 
germ, and I believe there were other 
cases in the neighbourhood. 

Since my illness I have always 
been most careful to drink pasteurised 
milk, or milk from cows which could 
not be suspected of contagious abor- 
tion, my own Jersey, acquired after 
my illness, being an example.—O. H., 
Surrey. 


No. 4, MAIDS OF HONOUR 
ROW, RICHMOND 


Sir,—I am indeed sorry that Mr. 
Duncan, in his letter published in 
Country Lire for June 11, 1943, 
should find occasion to feel ‘‘dis- 
appointed”’ at certain changes which 
have taken place at No. 4, Maids of 
Honour Row, Richmond Green, since 
the days when he knew it. 

Mr. Duncan refers to the painted 
decorations of the hall as having been 
“cleaned almost naked”; they may 
well now look like that to an eye 
which previously saw them in the dark 
condition shown in the second of the 
accompanying photographs, taken in 
1935, just before the panels were 
cleaned. I must admit that no o 
was more surprised than myself at t 
tich colours which emerged from thei 
obscurity during the process of remo’ 
ing the varnish. In actual point 
fact, Mr. Cave, far from strippi 
them, was most careful to preserve + 
certain patina of the old varnish 
the panels, which has prevented th« 
having that very ‘‘naked’’ appearan 
of which Mr. Duncan complains, a: 
which, alas! is only too common 
feature of many old paintings cleane 
in recent years. I think I can reassur 
Mr. Duncan that the removal of th 
varnish will in no way jeopardise the: 
future preservation. 

Mr. Duncan also regrets that th 
stiles are not “as Heidegger kne\ 
them.’’ Presumably he would refer t: 
their immediately former colour 0 











sown; if so, I should be 
to know whether he can 
iy evidence that this was 
e colour which surrounded 
in 1745. I cannot claim 
esent green was the original 
Heidegger knew it; but at 
t was taken from an 18th- 
uurce and forms a fitting 
enough {| ame for Jolli’s exuberant 
Venetié avocco. 

Wit. regard to the dining-room 
door, me tioned by Mr. Duncan as 
being in he side wall ‘‘opening into 
the passaye,’’ this certainly remains 
as both ie and Heidegger knew it. 
The second door, between the hall and 
the dininy-room, also has always been 
a door least as far as the hall is 
concerned, though, if it did not 
original! communicate with the 
dining-room, it may have only given 
access to a cupboard; it can be seen 
on the extreme right of the first photo- 
graph. I can, therefore, assure Mr. 
Duncan that none of the panels in 
the hall has been destroyed. The 
archway, which contains this second 
door, was there when I came into 
possession of the house; perhaps Mr. 
Duncan can inform me what that 
particular side of the room looked like 
in his day, as I should be much inter- 
ested to know this. 

The other photograph shows the 
appearance of Heidegger’s hall in 
1914; it would seem that at least one 
of Mrs. Duncan’s successors scarcely 
followed her excellent advice.—Ep- 
WARD CrorFT Murray, 4, Maids of 
Honour Row, Richmond Green. 
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HEIDEGGER’S PAINTED HALL IN 1914 AND 1935 
See letter “No. 4, Maids of Honour Row, Richmond” 


A GEORGE.I SILVER 
TEA-SET 


Sir,—The best contemporary repre- 
sentation in painting of English 
18th-century goldsmiths’ work that 
I know is contained in the accompany- 
ing picture of a family at tea. It 
measures 39ins. by 49ins. and was 
painted in about 1725 by a Welsh 
artist, Gwillym Williams, and is now 
the property of the Worshipful 
Company of Goldsmiths, to whom it 
was bequeathed by the late Mr. 
Lionel Crichton in 1938. It shows, 
with faithful accuracy and detail, 
individual types of silver executed 
by English goldsmiths during the 
reign of George I, including the 
Huguenot goldsmiths in London 
named by Mr. Alfred Jones in his 
article, Silver Wrought by the Courtauld 
Family (Country Lire, April 23). 


The silver articles—besides a 
cup and saucer of Chinese porcelain 
upon the table and the cups in the 
three tea-drinkers’ hands—consist of 
teaspoons in a silver tray, sugar tongs, 
a sugar basin and cover, a tea caddy, 
a hot-water jug, a large slop basin 
and a teapot upon a spirit stand. 


Another, smaller, version of this 
painting showing a similar set of tea 
things, but with different figures 
taking tea, is preserved with the 
colleetions of English silver in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


The similarity of the pictures and 
their differences are so remarkable 


OF 


that the two are well worth com- 
parison. This smaller version, which 
measures 26ins. by 30ins., shows 
precisely the same tea things but an 
entirely different family, similarly 
posed and holding their handleless 
cups in a variety of ways. 

A great deal of thought then 
went to the elegant handling of a 
teacup. Fashionable young ladies 
studied the art of holding a cup ina 
coquettish or demure, yet provocative 
manner. The poet Young, picturing 
Lady Betty Germaine, who, it appears, 
drank her tea in a fashion already 
discredited, wrote : 


Her two red lips affected zephyrs 
blow, 
To cool the Bohea and inflame the 


beau ; 

While one white finger and a thumb 
conspire 

To lift the cup, and make the world 
admire. 


It will be noticed that there iS 
no milk jug in the picture. Indeed, fot 
a long time after its introduction into 
this country, tea was imbibed without 
milk, in the Chinese manner; and it 
was not until about this time that a 
small silver jug for milk or cream 
accompanies the teapot. Even then, 
milk with tea was a rarity, as the 
following lines from a poem by 
Matthew Prior, To a Young Gentleman 
in Love, written about 1720, imply : 

He kissed her on his bended knee; 

Then drank a quart of milk and tea. 
—H. CiirForp SMITH, Highclere, 
neay Newbury. 


THE FAMILY 


See letter **A George I Silver Tea-set”’ 


AN ALLIANCE FOR 


AGRICULTURE 
From Viscount Monck and Others. 


S1r,—There have recently been pub- 
lished a number of plans for Agri 
culture after the war, some by organ- 
isations and individuals who are 
directly concerned with the industry, 
others by those who, though not part 
of the industry, are sincere in their 
opinions and hopes that it shall be 
maintained in a healthy condition 
after hostilities cease. 


It is most encouraging that the 
future of Agriculture should be the 
concern of so many, and the increas- 
ingly wide interest in, and understand - 
ing of, agricultural problems is ex- 
tremely heartening. It must however 
be apparent that, as in all other indus- 
tries, the final presentation of its case 
and the maintenance of its rights must 
inevitably fall on those who are a part 
of the industry itself, and who depend 
upon it for their bread and butter. 
The three main parties concerned are 
the owners of agricultural land, the 
farmers and the farm-workers; but 
there are many other concerns such 
as the various agricultural societies 
and associations, auctioneers, sup- 
pliers of agricultural machinery, fer- 
tilisers and seeds, to name only a few, 
to all of whom the condition of agri- 
culture is a matter of primary im- 
portance as affecting their own welfue, 


Sooner or later the Government 
of the day will have to enter into 
negotiations with all those who have 


OF FOUR 
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practical interests in the land, and it 
is imperative, therefore, that all those 
interests be consolidated into one 
eentral body so that the collective 
voice of the industry can be heard 
and the Government’s task made 
easier in so far as it 
would meet one represen- 
tative body with, we 
hope, one united plan, 
instead of a multiplicity 
of bodies, each with its 
own plan. 

Many big industries 
to-day have their Joint 
Consultative Committees 
in which representatives 
of the Trade Unions have 
equal voice with those of 
the organisation of em- 
ployers, who together 
study the probable post- 
war conditions of their 
industries and plan 
accordingly, with or 
without ccnsultation with 
the Government as each 
industry thinks proper. 

In Agriculture we are 
of opiniorthat it is abso- 
lutely essential that this 
plan should be followed, 
and steps should be 
taken forthwith, with the 
co-operation of the Government if 
necessary, to create a_ thorc ughly 
representative body of all the inter- 
ests in the industry. 

We should value the 
others on this matter, 
welcome correspondence from any 
who may Care to write to us, no matter 
to what section of the great industry 
of Agriculture they may belong.— 
ROLAND DuDLEY, Linkenholt Manor, 
Andover; FRANK HopcGeEs, Rother- 
wood, Ashby-de-la-Zouch; G. MILLER 
Munpy, Red Rice, Andover; MOoONcK, 
Northington, Overton, Basingstoke. 


CAST-IRON PRIMITIVES 
Sir, — Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis’s 
photograph of an early kitchener, 
attributed te the Coalbrookdale 
Foundry, and ascribed to a mid- 
19th-century date, prompts me to 
send you this photograph of a signed 
and dated piece. The pretty garden 
seat is inscribed 2s having been made 
from the first cast on December 18, 
1847, at Bryn Amman Iron Works. 
The village of Bryn Amman lies up a 
valley under the Black Mountains 
some 18 miles north-east of Llanelly. 
The seat, which is now at Farley Hill 
Place, is of typical period design and 
of a kind that is becoming recognised 
again aS an ornament to a sarden.— 
Curtus Crowe. 
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THE DOORWAY AND WINDOW OF THE 


THATCHED BUILDING 


See letter “‘A Vanished Manor House” 
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LOYAL SUFFOLK 
YEOMEN 


S1r,—When Boney threatened Eng- 
land in the 1790s many troops of 
fencible cavalry, or yeomanry, were 


IRON 
See letter 


GARDEN SEAT OF 1847 


“*Cast-iron Primitives”’ 


formed all over the country. In Suffclk 
the first troops were raised at Bury 
in 1793, Lord Cornwallis commanding, 
and were entitled Suffolk Provisional 
Fencible Cavalry. 


Under the Yeomanry Act of 1794 
they were recognised as the Suffolk 
Yeomanry Cavalry, and I have a relic 
of these mounted Home 
Guards in the shape of a 
huge leather helmet, with 
metal comb and red and 
white plume bearing the 
title “Ist Regt. Suffolk 
Yeomanry Cavalry.” In 
1805 there were nine 
troops in Suffolk, and a 
War Office Manual for 
Volunteer Cavalry, issued 
1803, which belonged to 
one of the officers, is in 
Ipswich Library. They 
were armed with carbines, 
swords and pistols, and 
it was laid down: ‘“‘the 
men to fire on the move 
and to take greatest care 
not to hit or burn the 
horse’s bead.”’ 

The regiment were 
at different times Light 
Dragoons, Lancers, and 
lastly became the Loyal 
Suffolk Hussars, with 

the Duke 
of York 
(George V) as Honorary 
Colonel. In the last war 
they served as the 15th 
(Yeomanry) Battalion 
The Suffolk Regiment, 
and were inspected by 
the King at Martlesham, 
Weodbridge, on Novem- 
ber 10, 1914. After the 
war they were disbanded, 
but at the outbreak of 
the present German war 
they were represented 
by the 108th (Suffolk 
and Norfolk Yeomanry) 
Field Brigade R.A.— 
ERNEST R. CoopEr, 
Woodbridge. 


A VANISHED 
MANOR HOUSE 


S1r,—Along the Oxford- 
Watlington road you will 
see, near Stadhampton, 
the huge wide-set stone 
posts of Ascott House. 
Behind them is a double 
avenue of lime _ trees, 
nearly 100 yds. wide, 
leading to where the 
house of the Dormer 
family once stood. It 
was burnt down before 
it was lived in, in 
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1662, and never re-built. 
At the top and behind 
the trees are two neat rec- 
brick octagonal buildings, 
one on each side, though 
of different designs: one 
thatched, with a stone 
doorway and window, the 
other larger and tiled. 
Beyond the site of the 
house are ditches, tumps 
and ancient fishponds.— 
F. R. W., Bristol, 3. 


A TOUR IN A 
PHAETON 
Sir,—I have just read 
an old book—yet not so 
old— with a fine old- 
fashioned flavour, which 
is not without interest in 
these days of the return 
to the road of horsed 
vehicles—A Tour in a 
Phaeton, by John James 
Hissey, published 1889. 

It was Hissey’s cus- 
tcm to go on holiday in 
this fashion, and one 
envies the opportunities 
which were his. Here are 
a few of his titles: An 
Old-fashioned Journey, A 
Drive through England 
On the Box Seat, A 
Holiday on the Road. All 
these journeys were ac- 
complished in the days not 
far removed from coach- 
ing times; and he notes 


with pleasure the then existing signs 
* Posting 
But he complains bitterly 


on wayside hostels of 


Horses.”’ 


THE TILED OCTAGONAL BUILDING 


See letter ** A Vanished Manor House” 


of the neglect of the roads, and is 
ever ready to pour Ruskinian scorn 


on the railways. 


At the conclusion of his tour in a 
returning from Chingford 
through Epping Forest, he noted the 
Covent 
Garden, plodding along in the middle 
of the road, drivers fast asleep. 
first one he awakened by,sounding his 
roundly abused for so 
watched to see 
what would happen with the succeed- 
The horses of each, as they 
saw a vehicle in front of them, 
matically pulled in to the side of the 
on passing, 
resumed the middle 


phaeton, 
carters coming home 


horn, to be 
doing, and theri he 


ing carts. 
road, 


ately 
the drivers fast asleep. 


and then, 


He gives one or two tips for such 
For example he was wont 
to take a spirit-lamp, a small allow- 
ance of whisky, tea and preserved 
These for emergencies. 
copy of Paterson’s Roads, £5 in small 
a horn—‘‘if you 


journeys: 


provisions. 


silver, and 
sound it !’’ 


For his horses he saw to it that 
their water was given to them with 
the chill off arid’a handful of oatmeal 
added to the pail, and that they had 
straw for bedding each night. 
day they were fed on oats with chaff, 


ee le whens 


from 


auto- 


immedi- 


* castiieeiaealigs i 8 
As. wo intaid to enter the “Marrimowtat Beare on 
Purpay, the 25th of Ocronsn next, we are encouraged |, 


day, at. the Young Woman's Father's House, called @w: 
in the Parish of Talley s when and where the favor . 
yogr good and agregable company i most humbly  woligite: 
and, whativer donation you may be pleased to bestow on { 
thon, ill be thankfullgeeceivell warnly achuowlegel, i 
cheerfully repaid, whenever called for on a similar oecasior 
* By your most o' 


TH 


nt Servant, 
S THOMAS 


” MABY THOMAS. 


Bh contetannnaien —oeeees 


The Young Man desires that all Bidding Debts due to him 
ret@mned on the above day, and be thankful for all fay, 
‘ ‘ ‘ 


Also, the Young Woman with herf¥ather, William Thomas, | 
Broger, Walter Thomas, and her Sisters, Jane and Elizaly 
Thomas, desire that all Bidding Debts due to them be returned 
the Young Woman on the said day, and will be thankful toge: 
with all her Brothers and Sisters, Brotfier and Sister-ifi-law, Il: 

abeth Thomas, Tynlone, Liangadock ; and . Brother-in-| 
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A WELSH 


‘* BIDDING ”’’ HANDB!!. 


See letter ‘A Warm Invitation”’ 


another with oatmeal or bean 
with corn. And he remarks tl 
returned from these long tri; 
than when they set out. 


One supposes that not many 


our Friends to make a BIDDING on the occasion the san: 3 $7 


mixed 
t they 
fitter 


read 


Hissey to-day, but these volumes, full 
of folk-lore and old-fashioned things, 
are of considerable interest and charm. 
—ALLAN JoBson, Beauchamp Cottage, 


Crown Dale, S.E.19 


A WARM INVITATION 


Sir,—You may like 


to publish the 


enclosed photographic copy of an old 


Welsh “ Bidding’’ handbill. 
the usual custom and may 
survive in some families. The le 
was an invitation to the 
with the understood stipulation 


wed 


This was 


still 


-aflet 


ling, 
that 


no one would arrive empty-handed. 


Contributions 
of furnishing 
farm, or of 
account 
scrupulously repaid to the 
value when occzSion 
donors’ families. 

It is said that this custom 
back to medizval times, 


might take the 
for the 


money, and a 


home or 
careful 
of them was kept, to 
same 
offered in the 


form 


the 


be 


Oe 
goes 


when the 


chief of a clan might personally act 


for his vassals. 
an invitation delivered by 
mouth: the bidder was a 
character, perhaps a professional, 
equipped with eloquence, and 


of the gathering—in both senses. 
was distinguished by a bonnet 
staff decorated with garlands, 
greeting a family of  neighl 
would proceed to state his m 
with all the persuasiveness a 
command. 

This seems a very practica! 


The 


M. W., Hereford. 
all = 


Major C. W. Hume, hon. seci 
of the Universities Federatio1 
Animal Welfare, writes to corre 
impression which he thinks may 
been caused by Mr. Wentworth | 


of June 11. 
can 3 c 
gassing rabbits : 
sulphur fumes, which are, as Mr. 
said, extremely inhumane as 


One 
outright.—Eb. 


of starting life for a young coup’ 


cause slow suffocation and (2) 
the use of cyanide dust, which ei 
causes death quickly or leaves 
after effects if the animal is not k 


as bidder not only for his family but 
In those days it was 
word of 
definite 


well 


upon 
his efforts would depend the success 


He 
and 
and, 
urs, 


ssion 


his 


way 
' 


A __ article Consider the Rabbitin out i 5 
He points out that t 
are two (not one only) methoc 
(1) by the us 
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By Appointment to 
H.M. QUEEN MARY 


JOHN SPARKS 
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“SECRET SERVICE” 


T HERE are many facts 
and figures about the 


British Railways the 
enemy would like to 
know. 

The demands the Services 
make on British Railways 
increase in size and ur- 
gency as the war pro- 
gresses — the conveyance 
of materials and equip- 
ment, the transportation 


of troops coming and 


BRitisH 


GWR: LMS 








going, supplies for fac- 
tories, tanks, guns, food 
—an ever-lengthening 
list. 

Yet it all gets done and 
well done. 

The Railways are doing 
a first-class war job ; they 
would like to tell you 
about it but it is vital 
work, most of which 


must be kept secret at 


least until after the war. 


LNER~: SR 


Carrying the War Load 





RAILWAYS 











Greyish green Jade Vase and Cover with elephant head 


handles and rings. Early 18th Century. 
Height 10 inches. 


128, MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE : GROSVENOR 2265 
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. - af meed never 


have happened 


“RA tragedy in oils" might be a good title for this piciure 
of a melted big-end. 

It is a tragedy, for it need never have happened. The Big- 
ends of “ Caterpillar'’ Tractors are manufactured from the 
finest materials obtainable, and if the engine is correctly 
lubricated at regular intervals and with the right oils, will 
function perfectly for thousands of hours. 

Your “ Operator's Instruction Book” gives the most precise 
details on the lubrication of every part of the ‘’ Caterpillar ”’ 
Tractor. Study it, it is well worth your while. 

Jack Olding & Co. Ltd. are at your service. 


Jack Olding & Co. Lid. 


HATFIELD HERTS 
TELEPHONE : HATFIELD 2333 . TELEGRAMS : TRACTORS, HATFIELD 




















POTATO BLIGHT 


by 
Dr. R. C. WOODWARD, Hawthorndale Laboratories, 
Jealott’s Hill Research Station 





NEARLY 100 years ago they called it the Potato Murrain, and a plague of catastrophic 
proportions it turned out to be. It caused the Irish famine of 1845; it became 
widespread on the Continent. In Ireland alone in the years from 1845 to 1860 it 
exacted a toll of a million human lives. Science had not by that time thrown light on 
the cause of the epidemic. We know now that the potato crops were attacked and 
destroyed by a parasitic fungus which is still with us and is capable of causing equal 
havoc in modern times. But we also know enough about this parasite, fortunately, 
to avoid its dire consequences instanced both by drastic reduction of the crop by 
blighting of the haulm, and by spoilage of the harvested tubers. 


‘ROM its first appearance, generally in June or early July, when it is often first 

detected on the lower leaves of the plant from which it spreads and rapidly 
devastates the crop, until its reappearance the following season, the essential points 
of its life history are known. We know now that foliage should be protected during 
the danger period by the use of a copper spray such as home-made Borceaux or one 
of the convenient ready-prepared mixtures for simple addition to water. It is not 
usually necessary to spray early varieties. When Potato Blight, as it is now called, is 
known to be in the district, or when first infections can be seen on the plants, or in 
any case before the plants meet between the rows, begin spraying. A subsequent 
spraying should be given in three weeks and, if the weather tends to be muggy and dull, 
a third application is strongly recommended. 


On a small scale a knapsack or bucket pump sprayer may be used, but very satis- 
factory results may be obtained by the simple expediency of applying the spray 
through a watering-can with a fine rose. 


AS the spores of the fungus are shed from the leaves on to the ground and are 
frequently washed down through the soil to the tubers, which they infect and 
cause to rot, the plants should be kept thoroughly and compactly earthed up. For 
the same reason the crop should not be lifted when green foliage, bearing living blight 
spores, is still present. A fortnight should intervene between the death of the haulms 
and digging. In some seasons it is advisable to cut off the haulms, which should 
always be put at once on the compost heap away from the crop. This destruction of 
the haulms not only makes it possible to hasten the lifting of the tubers during a 
period of dry weather, but also prevents their contamination by blighted haulms. 


Even though every precaution is taken, some tubers become infected. These carry 
the disease through the winter as mycelium, or spawn, in the flesh of the tuber itself. 
Sprouts produced by these tubers bear on their surface spores of the parasite and it is 
these which are responsible for the dramatic re-appearance of the disease the following 
season. 

It can be seen that, although diseased tubers inadvertently left in the ground or 
thrown carelessly aside provide the only means for the survival of the potato blight 
fungus from season to season, the application of this knowledge in attempts to 
eliminate the disease presents overwhelming practical difficulties. 


Expert Advice Series issued by Plant Protection Ltd., Yalding, Kent 
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FARMING NOTES 





WASTING FARM 
MACHINERY 


LMOST every farm in these 
days has more implements 
such as ploughs, cultivators 
and disc harrows than before 
the war. This is all too obvi- 

ous just now, because when their work 
is done for a time they are left at the 
headland or collected together in the 
yard, but, all too often, are left un- 
protected from the weather. The war 
agricultural committees have a good 
deal of machinery now for working 
their own land and also for contract 
work on individual farms. Some o! 
the committees are not much better 
than individual farmers in looking 
after their machinery. They have 
machinery depots, but the implements 
seem generally to be left in the open. 
It is a sign of grace that the mould 
boards of the ploughs are greased 
so as to stop them rusting, but these 
accumulations of precious machinery 
should be under cover. It is not a 
great matter to get hold of some 
corrugated iron sheets and some larch 
poles to erect an implement shed. 
Rust destroys much more than wear. 
We should be able to look to the war 
agricultural committees to set a good 
example in the care of machinery. It 
is true, of course, that many of their 
tractor drivers are not particularly 
skilled men and that they are liable 
to be careless. This is all the more 
reason why the committees should be 
extra particular in looking after their 
machinery and seeing that it does not 
waste unnecessarily. Some com- 
mittees I know have good servicing 
arrangements. The Warwickshire 
Committee, for instance, has a well- 
equipped repair shop for its tractors, 
and the districts are encouraged to 
send in their tractors for overhaul 
before they become seriously worn. 
The ideal arrangement is for the 
committee to have a small reserve of 
renovated tractors so that one can be 
sent out immediately in exchange for 


a worn tractor. 
*x* * * 


N the statistics released by the 
Ministry of Agriculture it appears 
that we had 150,000 tractors in the 
country last year compared with 
55,000 in 1939. What is even more 
striking is that we had 1,175,000 trac- 
tor implements against 200,000 at the 
beginning of the war. This is an indi- 
cation of the progress of mechanisa- 
tion. We were lucky to be able to 
draw on American and Canadian sup- 
plies in the first two years of the war. 
Now America has turned over almost 
completely to war production and it 
seems most unlikely that we shall 
continue to get big consignments of 
tractor implements from there. We 
have to see that every heavy tractor 
and every implement we have is used 
to full capacity. It is thanks to 
mechanisation that farmers have been 
able to tackle so readily the giant 
tasks of the past three and a half 
years. The tillage acreage was in- 
creased by 52°8 per cent. up to 1942, 
and there has no doubt been a further 
increase for this harvest. All this 
additional cropping has been achieved 
with fewer skilled men. Some of the 
best of the young farmers and farm 
workers were in the Territorials and 
went off at the start of the war. Since 
then agriculture’s man-power has 
been fairly well protected, but each 
year the land has lost some of the 
younger men. It is not lack of 
numbers but lack of experience that 
hampers the present labour force. 


*x* * * 


HE biggest individual increase 
in the crops is the great addition 
to potato acreage. There has been 
an increase of 80°4 per cent. compared 
with pre-war. Oats comes next with 


a 72 per cent. increase. Both of ¢ ese 
have been virtually priority ¢ ps 
More potatoes have been wanted «ach 
year to replace cereals, and al: ost 
every farmer in the country has | cen 
required to grow a minimum acre ge. 
Oats have been a priority cro; by 
reason of the insistence on the r_ in. 
tenance of winter milk supy ‘es, 
While the imports of feeding-s uffs 
have fallen from 8,500,000 tons a ear 
to 1,300,000 tons a year, the at 
acreage has been greatly incre seq 
and most of the extra oats have ; ne 
to the dairy cows. The wheat acr uge 
has been increased by 35:6 per © at, 
This refers to the 1942 figure © m- 
pared with pre-war. There has 

tainly been a further increase for 


* * * 


N the livestock side the - ta] 
numbers of cattle show a ¢ ‘cht 
increase compared with pre-war «.ys, 
This increase must be entirely in <a iry 
cattle. Too many thousands o‘ . -es 
of grazings in the Midlands and _ |se- 
where have been ploughed up to « low 
of any increase in beef cattle. In: ced, 
there must be a marked declive in 
beef cattle if these were distinc: from 
dairy cattle in the official re urns, 
The trade for store cattle of beei type 
has not been extra keen this spring, 
which I take as another indication of 
the swing to dairy cattle. If they were 
all good dairy cattle this development 
would indeed be satisfactory. But 
breeding policy in our dairy herds 
seems to have become more indis- 
criminate in recent years. Mr. Hudson 
is quite right to insist on livestock 
improvement as one of the main planks 
in the platform of future policy. 
* * * 


as is not surprising that sheep 
numbers have fallen by 17°8 per 
cent. compared with pre-war days. 
As with the beef cattle, the ploughing- 
up of permanent grass has reduced 
or eliminated the flocks of many 
farms. It would be interesting if the 
returns distinguished between ll- 
grass sheep and arable sheep. The 
reduction in grass sheep has been 
inevitable, but there should be some 
increase in arable sheep. I am think- 
ing not only of sheep folded on turnips 
but of sheep run on the short term 
leys which are an essential part of the 
arable cropping system. 
* * * 


IGS have taken a nasty knock 

with a reduction of 51°9 per cent. 
From the start of the war pigs and 
poultry have been discouraged. There 
was a price deterrent for some time 
and the farmers were told that they 
would get virtually no feeding-stuffs 
for pigs. Even if they grow barley 
they are not allowed now to feed more 
than the tailings to pigs and poultry. 
Pigs do not relish oats, which is the 
only cereal that the farmer can feed 
freely to his livestock. The pig is 
one of the best farm scavengers, and 
to-day we have much bigger quantities 
of by-products like chat potatoes «nd, 
on the larger farms, tail corn w ich 
pigs can convert into human . 0d 
most economically. Supplies of <it- 
chen waste are available from the 1g 
towns, and pigs will fatten quite ll 
on this. Moreover, meat supplies re 
short and fat pork or bacon is alw ys 
welcomed. A slight encouragem at 
to pig breeding is now given in 1¢ 
additional allowance of feeding-st: 4s 
for farrowing sows. But it is qu 
tionable whether pig-breeding < 14 
pig-feeding is a profitable undert * 
ing at the present time. I have gi 1¢ 
out of the business myself and I h: ve 
no figures to guide me. It would 
interesting to know the experience »f 
others. CINCINNATUS. 
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DAMAGE 


TO HOUSES 


\WNERS who acted promptly 
%, in claiming for war damage 
+ and succeeded in getting 
/ the work of repair put in 
hand early in the day 
ve thought, quite rightly, 
ess there was further enemy 
actior their districts, the matter 
woul » be satisfactorily ended. 
Rect periences in certain suburban 
area vever, are rather disquieting. 
The , to disclose that movement 
ing on in many structures, 
int of progressive if slow 
>t :on,. 
wie il-known surveyor had his 
atte called, a week or two ago, 
to ‘quent fall of thin strips of 
the entrance halls and on the 
of some suburban houses. 
Phi 1es did not show any ten- 
di the exterior walls to get out 
rf ‘tical, and a careful examina- 
tic therefore made inch by inch 
insit d outside the houses. This 
bri to light, in the case of one 
pai tached houses, a crack down 
the m le of the premises from one 
he other, rather suggesting 
vy vibration, to which the 
had been subject during 
d somehow lifted the front 
f the houses a fraction of an 
then set it down again. The 
uses in question carried two 
superficial cracks, originating 
apparen ly soon after the completion 
of the building work some years ago 
the almost inevitable settlement of 
houses on a Clay soil—but nothing to 
cause any anxiety. Now the recently 
discovered cracks have been carefully 
delineated and are marked with test- 
papers, so that the extension of 
damage if there is any will be seen. 


may 
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“GROUTING ’’ AS A REPAIR 


T would seem that a great deal of 

war damage to ordinary houses 
might be cheaply and expeditiously 
cured by the use of the “‘grouting”’ 
method. ‘‘There were no footings, 
and the lime in the mortar in the 
course of 250 years, or more, had 
perished. The result was that the 
courses of bricks were lying on dry 
sand, and it was possible by using a 
7-lb. hammer to get a swing on the 
main walls in the nature of a pendv- 
lum.”’ So Sir Francis Fox, the famous 
engineer, writes of a Queen Anne 
house in Great Ormond Street, 
Holborn. It was condemned as a 
dangerous structure, but on his advice 
“grouting’’—that is injecting liquid 
cement into the walls—was done, and 


the house was perfectly renovated 
structurally for £563, and demolition 
and re-building at an estimated cost 


of over £5,000 were averted. Seeing 
how many houses stand in need of 
Speedy repair it would be well to 
consider the use of ‘‘ grouting.”’ 


GLANDYFI CASTLE SOLD 


ee North Wales freeholds of 
some importance attracted a 
mpany, and evoked spirited 
‘tition, under the hammer of 
Hall, Wateridge and Owen, 
Preliminary announcements 
ffers had appeared in COUNTRY 
Glandyfi Castle, a castellated 
hous» of medium size in 43 acres, at 
Mac! nlleth, in part dating from the 
cleve th century, realised £4,500. 
Glac- -Mawddach, a Georgian resi- 
der n 68 acres, made £5,000. The 
bi will have immediate possession 
or the houses and gardens. 


‘OWN BUYING FARMS 
I ‘Y CORPORATION has pur- 
. ised Parsfold Farm, for £58 
an acre, at an auction by Messrs. 
Kn cht, Frank and Rutley which 


large « 
com 
Messr 
Limited. 
of the 
Lire, 


realised over £37,000. There were 
39 bids for Elms Farm, Whitefield, 
the final and accepted offer of £12,100 
amounting to £122 an acre. Brandles- 
holme Farm made £95 an acre, and 
the adjoining holding, Moss Farm, 
over £63 an acre. Those who are so 
fortunate as to own ground rents will 
be interested to learn that, in the 
same auction, chief rents secured on 
part of the sites of the Manchester 
Royal Exchange and Telephone House 
made 27 years’ purchase. Ground 
rents cn the sites of houses held on 
weekly tenancies changed hands at 
19 years’ purchase. 

Ata Northampton auction Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock sold 81 
acres, in Moreton Pinkney, for £1,500, 
and other smaller bits of land for a 
total of £3,860. Sussex sales include 
about 90 acres, at Crowhurst, for £40 
an acre; 
pasture and arable land, at Shadox- 
hurst, for £2,050, and 70 acres ‘at 
Woodchurch, where a good deal of 
property was sold a year or two ago, 
for £1,900, are among reported sales. 

Warwickshire auction results in- 
clude £4,900, for 118 acres at Brauns- 
ton, the agents being Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock and Messrs. 
Howkins and Sons, at Rugby; and 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff’s sale 
at Lapworth, of a couple of farms, 
together 248 acres, £8,000. 

The live and dead stock were 
included in the sale of Turnhams 
Farm, 150 acres at Calcot, by Messrs. 
Nicholas, the price obtained, by 
auction at Reading, being £20,750; 
and eight cottages made £3,050. 


COTTAGES BY NASH 


HE little group of cottages in 
Blaise, four miles from Bristol, 
has been sold for £2,325. For a long 
period it has belonged to Sir Arthur 
Harford’s family. The 10 cottages, in 
various styles, were designed by Nash. 
There is a suggestion that the Cor- 
poration of Bristol should acquire the 
hamlet and keep it intact. 

Apple and plum trees with goose- 
berry bushes between the rows, and 
a very small cottage, make up a 
holding of five acres, near Wisbech, 
which has just been sold, after eager 
bidding, for £2,050. From £40 to £60 
an acre seems to be readily obtainable 
for holdings of no more than average 
quality in all parts of the Fen country. 

The Thatched House, built in 
1925, and over three acres, at Fish- 
bourne, have been sold by Messrs. 
Wyatt and Son’s Chichester office for 
£8,050. Adjoining lots added £2,825. 

A keen enquiry for Cotswold 
farms and residential freeholds is 
reported by Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
Staff’s Cirencester office. 


SCOTTISH OFFERS 


N the Argyllshire coast, at Ardna- 
murchan, is a pleasantly placed 
property called Sanna Bheag, which 
has just been sold by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. The gardens are 
almost entirely surrounded by 
common land. The bungalow, built 
of granite, with a thatched roof, in 
1927, stands within two minutes’ walk 
of the sea. A view of the islands of 
Meick, Eigg and Rum adds to the 
beauty of the situation. 

Sgurr a ’Mhuilinn (2,845 ft. high) 
and adjoining corries, originally part 
of the deer forest of Strathconan, in 
the county of Ross and Cromarty, are 
included in 28,500 acres, for disposal 
by order of Colonel H. C. S. Combe, 
for whom Mr. C. W. Ingram is acting. 
There is grouse shooting (average 
300 brace) and the loch fishing 
and that in the Bran give plenty 
of sport. ARBITER. 


and, in Kent, 52 acres of: 
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Filled with mercury, this flattened and 
coiled tube expands and contracts 
under pressures up to 1,400 Ibs. per sq. 
in. Its movement alters the pointer on 
the dial and accurate temperatures 
are recorded from distant points. 
Several instrument manufacturers 
make this clever gadget and we don’t 
grudge them this publicity, but we do 
want to point out that, like hundreds 
of other clever manufacturers, they 
couldn’t get far without our old friend 
the steel tube. In this case the steel tube 
is of Chrome Molybdenum Steel made 
so well by ACCLES & POLLOCK 
that expansion and contraction can go 
on night and day, week in—week out, 


year in—year out without fracture. 


Aeceles & Pollock Ltd. 


London Office : 3 St. James’s Square, S.W.1 
A COMPANY IN THE @) GROUP 
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A THOUSAND, ten thousand times the tap is turned and every 
time there is water, dependable as to-morrow’s daylight. If 
it were not so, what a tanglewood tale of confusion would 
follow in the home. .... A million, ten million motors are 
started up on civil, military, national business Imagine the 
brake on a nation-at-war if AC plugs could not be trusted as 
they are trusted to do their work faithfully every time! 


AC-SPHINX 
SPARKING PLUGS 











‘|, VICTORIA ST, 
LONDON, 5.V 





OLD AGE? 


JOHN 


JAMESON 


* *k *& WHISKEY 


Not a drop is sold till 
it's seven yeas old 





NEW BOOKS 





THE WRITER’S 
PALETTE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. MICHAEL GARETH 
LLEWELLYN, in _ his 
autobiography Sand in 
the Glass (John Murray, 

12s. 6d.), of which I shall presently 
write, says that few among those who 
teach English are 
themselves able to 
write in English any- 
thing worth reading. 
This is an old obser- 
vation, and a true 
one. Therefore let 
us turn with comfort 
to the work of one 
who can both teach 
to write and write 
himself, that is to 
Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch’s Cambridge 
Lectures. These, 
now reprinted in 
Everyman’s Library 
(3s.), were delivered 
to Cambridge undergraduates over a 
number of years. 


BYBAPAAAAAAAA— 


FOR BROWSING 

This book is good pasturage for 
a browsing mind. It is not something 
to be gulped. Again and again one 
comes on mouthfuls that can be 
turned over like a cud. It is surprising 
how the mind at times slides un- 
apprehendingly over what the eye 
sees. I don’t know how often I have 
read the scene in Antony and Cleopatra 
describing Cleopatra’s sorrow on the 
death of Antony. It was only when I 
read a few lines from it quoted in this 
book that the word “chares”’ stood 
out and hit me in the eye. Cleopatra’s 
attendants are calling her “‘madam,”’ 
and “empress,’’ and ‘‘ Royal Egypt,” 
but she cuts in and says that now 
she’s nothing but a woman, ‘“com- 
manded by such poor passion as the 
maid that milks and does the meanest 
chares.”’ 

Why, thought I, here’s our friend 
“‘chores,’’ which I have always taken 
for modern American. So to the 
Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, 
which tells me that, in Middle English, 
a chare meant “the housework of a 
domestic servant.’’ So what a long 
and respectable ancestry a charwoman 
has! And thence we pass to the 
reflection that, if Shakespeare has 
interpreted her mood aright, Cleo- 
patra, robbed of her man, thought 
herself no better off than the Egyptian 
equivalent of one of those ladies whom 
Mr. George Belcher so delightfully 
draws. 

The book is full of points that 
pull one up and command a second 
reading. Q is speaking of some over- 
pessimistic verses by Matthew Arnold, 
and says: ‘‘ There was always, I think, 
in Matthew Arnold a tendency to be 
Wordsworth’s widow, and to fall 
rather exasperatingly ‘a-thinking of 
the old ’un.’” O happy breed of 
students who had English taught them 
thus ! 

Again a passage will hold you by 
its sheer felicity. Consider this, of the 
English countryman’s feeling for the 
land: ‘Their soil is cumbered, piled 
with local history and tradition: a 
land of arable inveterately and deeply 
ploughed; of pastures close-webbed 
at the root by rain and sun persistently 


PYAAAUMAM AMA 


CAMBRIDGE 
LECTURES 
By Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch 
(Everyman’s Library, 3s.) 
SAND IN THE GLASS 
By Michael 
Gareth Llewellyn 
(Murray, 12s. 6d.) 
AGAINST OBLIVION 
By The Countess of 
Birkenhead 
(Cassell, 12s. 6d.) 
APANMAAAATAA 


reviving the blade which the tee: h of 
sheep and cattle persistently crop: of 
its heaths—such as Newmarket— 
where racehorses in training g: lops 
beat their hoofs in the very footp “ints 
of Boadicea’s mares and stallions: 0; 
mines, working yet, 
§ that paid their rst- 
fruits to Sidon ang 
§ Carthage, cl keq 
§ harbours, deac em. 
§ pires.”’ 
The chap? - on 
§ “‘Jargon’’is am sing 
§ and, alas! ¢ inds 
§ not for an ag but 
for all time. For 
§ what shall -ure 
, § this widespree _ ip- 
N sidious disease It 
yields neitk =r to 
\) ridicule nor 00d 
example. This very 
morning on w ‘ich I 
write I read this in the Daily Tele 
gvaph—a remark made in the [ouse 
of Commons by a Member spea! ing of 
rationing: ‘‘The distribution of the 
tasty bits needed to supplement the 
ration is not equated to the number of 
mouths to be fed.’”” How excellent is 
“tasty bits’! The man does under- 
stand English. But why cculdn’t he 
put it all into English? “The un- 
rationed tasty bits are not shared out 
evenly.”’ That’s what he means. 
The worst of writing about jargon 
is that it sets your readers questing 
hungrily for your own departures from 
grace. I wouldn’t pass all the sen- 
tences that Q himself writes. It is in 
this very chapter that he writes: 
“The Clerk of a Board of Guardians 
will minute that . .” I think the 
use of minute as a verb is odious. He 
writes ‘‘for the reason that’ when 
“for” or ‘‘because”’ is all he needs; 
and to say that “‘the term ‘ Victorian’ 
acts as a red rag upon a young bull of 
the pasture” is a rather pompous 
amplifying of a catchword that is 
useful and sufficient. 


BAD WORDS 

Then there is the question of 
individual words. I am stubbornly of 
the opinion that there are words that 
should never be used by a writer of 
English. When I come upon them, 
full of a foreign crackle, I refuse to 
look them up in the dictionary if I 
don’t know what they mean, for I am 
sure that there is a graceful and native 
way of saying the same thing. There 
is, for example, the dreadful word 


“autochthonous,” which Q uses to 
describe, of all woodland creatures, f 
Imagine that sen- f 
tence of mine reading: “A graceful § 
and autochthonous way of sayin,; the f 
same thing.”” No; there is a jargon f 
of scholarship as well as of slipshod fF 
ignorance. Lord! we shall be he ring ff 
next of ‘autochthonous wood-: ote f 
wild.” Look at this horrid wor. ia fF 
Q’s own context: ‘‘As I interpret this fi 
most genuine, most autochthonor 3 of Ff 


Thomas Hardy. 


living writers, I see him leaning ve 
the gate of a field, with a wood’s : ige 
bordering it.’’ What a lovely sent nce 
save for that splodge of a word ! V hat 


has it to do in company with / ald, F 


wood, gate? There are innumer ble 
foreign words that have 
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Jeasantly into the bloodstream of the} With such a father, with an uncle 
P nguage. There are others as ac-. who was a great craftsman, with a 
commodating as a gallstone in the mother whose teaching methods seem 
pladder. We should give them up as to have been in advance of her time’s, 
a bad job. Dichotomy. Onoma- it is small wonder that Mr. Llewellyn 
topoeic. A whole gang of them. Away took a deep interest in education. He 
with them ! is now an, inspector of schools. He has 
How agreeable to find a writer much to say about the bad educational 
go distinctive as to make one argue methods of his time (of ours, too). 
= well as consent ! I have immensely When, as an instance, he was being 
ajored .pook. It deals with many taught history, “the Norman Con- 
things: ' tbe Lineage of English Liter- quest was all somewhere else, never 
of ture,’ be Art of Reading,” “‘Read- im South Wales.’’ How true that is ! 
of the) ble’ (an excellent chapter), It would be at about this same time 
i a does -ot disdain to consider what in the neighbouring town of Cardiff 
PS BF re the ots of Gilbert and Sullivan’s that I was being given history lessons 
ts BH opiding >opularity. Many books, myself. Cardiff was never mentioned, 
of BF atas! hese days are going out of though all about us were streets with 
t, BH cyeryn 's Library. Here is one that Norman names: Neville Street, Fitz- 
st- TE deserve. (2 go in. hamon Embankment, and the rest. 
nd Nor did anyone ever point out that 
ed I . GREEN VALLEY there was some significance in the 
m- c ot © Me ahs eee. streets that ringed the school being 
y news of @ woman’s death named after the statesmen and 
on 7 iat" generals of the Napoleonic wars. 
with words : The hand that he it’s all h bett 
nd pow cradle thas kicked the Let’s hope it’s all much better now. 
bucke Mr. Llewellyn, whose Sand 
: in the G ss I have mentioned above, EXAMINATION’S FAILURES 
re fp has soz hing nearly as good. He And examinations ! What crazy 
“" says thet at the opening of a school things they could be, and no doubt 
It in his ne’ ve village, he made a speech sometimes still are. Mr. Llewellyn 
i containiy these words: ‘“‘From the tells of a class, of which he was a 
od rock of our own countryside the member, all failing, every jack one of 
builders have quarried the sweet them, to pass the Junior Oxford Local. 
if honey w ‘ch has crystallised into this ‘‘That class,” he says, ‘“‘later on pro- 
lee beautiful school.””’ This was a refer- duced two doctors, eight school- 
= ence to « local jingle : masters, two solicitors, two mining 
of When lan is merry, engineers, one town clerk, one director 
* Withovt malice or jealousy, of education, one estate agent, a 
he Honey will spring out of the rock, 20velist’ and playwright, several 
eae 3 ; farmers, a number of _ efficient 
of Nevertheless, it takes a high place as ; 
is conte Enaliils. clerks, a registrar, and other profes- 
>. - ft — sional and business men and skilled 
4 } on Jewellyn has a good story tradesmen.” 
to tell, and on the whole he tells it P , 9 
= well. His book is a factual record of . sinnadiy adem — ie get vous A b C C 
ut B just such things as Richard Llewellyn °f this book. It is an authentic picture a a LO Nn 
told us in fiction in How Green Was My of provincial life, sufficiently off the 
on Valley. Mr. Llewellyn was born in a beaten track to have quirks and 9 
"§ BH South Wales valley where his father Oddities in plenty, yet wide enough O ee ©E5 WO a) Ct 
m —% was the blacksmith, his uncle the *© embrace most human failings and 
n- carpenter, builder and undertaker, excellences. The schools and pubs, 
in and his mother the school-teacher, the churches and eisteddfoddau, the S O p a ta Nn 
Es Farming and coal-mining were the farms and colliers’ cottages, these, 
as BF chief occupations of the place, and the laced together with plenty of racy 
he author saw industrialism winning stories, make it good entertainment 
hand over fist and the old pieties 254 800d instruction. 
falling under the weather. ‘‘ The farm ’ 
s; labourers who had crowded into the KEATS’S FRIEND ; , 
I scncoukion, snk eudkadidee tama Lady Birkenhead’s book Against | ——that is a job for guns, shells, mines and bombs. 
of were no longer souls but new hands. Oblivion (Cassell, 12s. 6d.) is a full- : ; : 
Wf The iron-masters and the coal-owners length biography of Joseph Severn. So that industry can concentrate its energies 
18 tuled the roost. They waxed rich, Severn was Keats’s friend. It was in 
but the woodlands and green farms Severn’s arms that Keats died. That : _ 
a a oa SS raieieewenes | oO the weapons and supplies of war, the manu 
uncontrolled industry. Great tips of to know, about Severn. He was a f . 
of F) slag hid the pasture lands and de- Hoxton music-teacher’s son, and he acture of most of the conveniences you knew 
of flected and fouled the once-beautiful had some success as an artist. In his 
a fp tout streams.” later life he became British Consul | jn peacetime is drastically curtailed. | Winning 
m WRITING BLACKSMITH off "aaasaee otal ve 
: e : manu- : sea arniie 
a This Nn enaars ante eanbants: Sogn Out the danteis, oud wine the war is Britain’s first concern. When that 
im P) Bome life. Ready-made iron-work left hard pressed he could always knock . : 
7 small demand for the hand-wrought ff a portrait of Keats and sell it. | is done there will be new and better G.E.C. 
things of the smithy, and Mr. Llew- Keats died in 1821. Fifty-eight years 
ra  ‘lyn's father turned to quarrying and ater, Severn, dying a very old man, | Household Electric Appliances for your enjoyment. 
“ to writing. This writing blacksmith W@S laid side by side with the im- 
| is the most interesting person in the mortal dust of his friend. His last 
™ book. Men like him, self-taught for picture was of Keats. It is a safe 
#7 the most part and with a passion for 8¥ess that his last thought, too, was 
“a knowledge, were commoner then than ©! Keats: the dying youth, his beauty 
“a they are now. He specialised in the ravaged by consumption, starting 
od | history and antiquities of his own up in the bed in Rome and crying : 2 ‘* 
be } Proviace, built up a fine library, Severn, lift me up, for I am dying, 
tes |, PUS shed books on his subject, and peat eae oe — 
. |) Was -vritten to and visi worn — 
hed scl rs of Pos Fra precaciig apa all so long ago; but it was the moment H Oo U S E H O L D E L E Cc T R l C A P P L | A N c E S 
of a capable of a fine gestute. When in which Severn, too, touched im- 
et I Howel of St. David’s, his friend ™0rtality—the immortality of those 
a a llaborator, called to see him, Who have well served the immortals. 
ce ‘sed a door to be cut from the Severn could never have drifted 
ae ir into the garden. ‘“‘Thus was_ wholly into oblivion. But perhaps he 
1d, ‘everend Dean enabled to reach deserved a fuller Jight than has hither- 
ble carth privvy in the garden without to fallen on him, and Lady Birkenhead 
sed I ‘§ embarrassed by going out has turned it on with a considerate - 
ugh the kitchen.” | hand and an affectionate heart. 
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@ Camel-coloured and smooth camel cloth, a 
tailored jacket that goes over cotton frocks, 
town black or any tweed skirt. Jaeger. 


@ (Left) Camel-coloured Shetland tweed in a 
self-tone herring-bone for a box jacket 
with slanting pockets and squared shoulders. 


HE short summer jacket has achieved 
its leading position in fashion, almost 
cutting out the long light coat, by the 
saving it effects in fabric and coupons. 
That it is attractive and easy to wear almost 
goes without saying—no style ever attained 
real popularity without; all best sellers have 
to be easy on the eye and easy to wear. 
These jackets have all kinds of names 
“ Box,”’ “‘ Reefer,’’ ‘‘ Duffil,”’ “ Jigger,’’ “‘ Jeep,”’ 
“Odd,” “‘Casual.’’ They are cut to end at the 
most becoming place, that is just where the 
hipline is largest and divide into two main cate- 
gories as regards line—those that hang straight, 
meeting edge to edge in front, and those that 
button closely to the figure like a tailor-made. 
The straight jackets have turn-down collars and 
flapped pockets, or are collarless when they 
usually have patch pockets. They are made in 
fleecy blanket cloth, in angora and wool tweeds, 
in camel and wool mixtures, in smooth box- 
cloths or blazer flannels. The tailored jacket 
with four buttons crops up in almost every kind 
of woollen material, jersey, tweed, suiting, 
boxcloth. 
Both styles have been made for the 
summer in linen tweeds, linens and thick canvas 
rayons. 


PHOTOGRAPHS DENES 


Colours are usually very bright—huntin 
pink, scarlet, corn yellow, violet, puce, cycla- 
men, royal blue, jade, or dead black, with a 
pale ice blue and the natural camel colour as 
exceptions. The straight chunky black jackets 
are smart with scarlet or violet linings, quilted 
for winter, so that they look squarer and hang 
straighter than ever. Women are having two 
linings made up from old evening frocks—a 
thin black one for summer and a quilted one 
for winter, and wearing different belts and 
accessories. They get two outfits this way. We 
have photographed the two main styles both 
in camel colour; both shapes are made in many 
other colours and materials, of course, and with 
many variations as to detail on pockets and 
revers. The camel colour is a good standby 
that fits in with most clothes and backgrounds. 

These jackets are so generally useful that 
they will continue in fashion right through the 
next couple of years. The first suits, coats, and 
ensembles of tailored jacket and dress are now 
being shown, ready for sale in the autumn and 
next winter, by the great wholesalers with the 
“branded’’ names. They give us indications of 
the gradual change in line that is pending in 
suits. Jackets, on these winter suits, have been 
lengthened a trifle again to balance up the 


From Nicoll Clothes. 


tubular skirts that are almost universal for 
tailor-mades. The only trimming allowed on 
the design of most skirts is a narrow panel of 
the material, worked on the cross and inserted 
down the centre front or at one side The backs 
of the jackets have the long easy lines of a 
man’s and often fasten with one link or button 
only on the waistline in front, which has 
lengthened the revers. The high buttoned |ook 
is gradually disappearing. Matita run sh:ped 
tucks from the shoulders which converge 00 
the waist and give an appearance of bread‘ 1 to 
the shoulders and make the waist look si all. 
These suits are made in thick smcoth woo ens 
in one solid colour—grey-blue, cherry, b ck, 
reseda green—and are very becoming. Gile 30! 
bright grosgrain are shown with cardigan s. its, 
with the collars worn over the tailored jac et; 
vests of pastel piqué brighten the neckline 0! 
plain dresses in men’s suiting or plaid je: \ey 
that have their own matching jackets. 

A two-piece in navy wool crépe that w« ild 
look well at weddings has a crisp collar 0! 
fondant pink piqué on the jacket and anot \er 
touch on the pocket of its elegant navy fr k. 
Tweed jackets have the material ravellec ‘0 
make a narrow fringe edging the pock 's, 
and buttons made from tight rolls of ¢ 
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-..a necessily when 
supplies are limited 


The production of Chilprufe Pure 
Wool is confined solely to garments 
for Infants and Young Children. 
We, and your draper, are maintain- 
ing fair ard equitable distribution. 


CHILPRUFE 


R£00. 


MADE SOLELY FOR’ INFANTS 
AND YOUNG CHILDREN 


CR OL PRUFE LIBITED 
Governing Dir ctor: JONN A. BOLTON 
LEICESTER 
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By Appoinimen: 
to H.M. The King 


MeVITIE’S 
BISCUITS» 


tec 
Sill D1. 


{n common with most other people, we are working under 
difficulties these days but we are doing everything possible to 
uphold our standard of high quality. To comply with 
Government regulations of transport, manpower, and urgent 
army needs, our output is limited and distribution restricted 
to certain areas—so make the most of McVitie’s biscuits if 
you are in an area where you can get them. 


est 


Supplied only through retail shops and stores 


MeVITIE & PRICE LTD. 


EDINBURGH LONDON MANCHESTER 
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For Summer 
Oceasions.. 





































Attractive and well 
tailored washing 
frock, with squared 
shoulders and fully 
cut gored skirt. Clear 
stripings of red/white, 
wine/white or tan/ 
white with contrasting 
waist ties. 





Sizes 12, 14, 16. 


7 Coupons. 


3 DS 4 





OF 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, S.W.| 
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material. The box jacket is a 
collarless, square-looking affair, 
in a pale colour over a dark frock. 
The patch pocket of the jacket has 
a dark inset, that on the dark 
frock, pale. The two-piece is 
attractive in blues, Oxford and 
Cambridge, also in two browns, 
two greens and in black with a 
pale contrast. Skirts of dresses 
throughout this collection are 
slightly flared or gored. Busy 
women find that pleats take too 
much time to keep pressed, and 
they are losing their popularity. 
The selvedge edging, neatest 
finish of all, perhaps, is smart on 
the jackets of checked suitings. 


* * * 


WEEDS for the early autumn 

are subdued in colouring 

and conventional in design. The 
brown and oatmeal colour mix- 
tures, in herring-bone, diamond 
or bird’s-eye designs are perhaps 
smartest of all and there is a new 
one that looks like row upon row 
of rick rack braid, nut brown on 
a natural-coloured ground, that 
is charming. Indeed, the most 
distinguished-looking suits made 
for early autumn everywhere are 
in these mixtures. They have 
longish jackets that cover the 
hips and easy lines to the cut of 
the jacket at the back. Moly- 
neux’s brown and cream herring- 
bone is a case in point. He works 
the herring-bone in several ways 
on the jacket, which fits in snugly 
at the waistline and has a basqued 
effect. The two-seamed skirt is 
worn with a canary yellow silk 
shirt fastening with a bow under 
the chin. Creed designs one in 
diagonal tweed with a long jacket 
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Tailored frocks in Moygashel rayon. These, or other 
washing frocks slightly differing in detail, all in deep 
bright colours, can be bought from Cresta. 


and double-seamed edging to ¢), 
large shooting pockets. His shir; 
in men’s striped suitings are 
excellent, made with yokes an; 
neat butterfly bow ties. These 
brown and cream tweeds are worn 
in town with nut brown acces. 
sories—laced shoes, large satch¢| 
bags, plain pull-on, hand-s‘itche 
gloves and either a brown {fe 
beret or “‘jelly-bag”’ cap, crisp 
white piqué shirt on a war. day 
a brown wool for a cold. (n th. 
country, these self-same sv ts ar 
worn with the gayest of acce. 
sories—a canary yellow sg “eater 
and a brilliant bandana and. 
kerchief on the head, thic. -sole, 
shoes; or a scarlet jump + and 
socks, a red and green isley 
handkerchief, or one of t¢ = ney 
wool squares with bright © >rders 
and white centres printe with 
tiny people in peasant co. umes, 
In town, a baroque go! lapel 
ornament, a jangling gv | seal 
bracelet, clips pinned in ~ = cap, 
have become almost a wu form, 
Colour takes the place { this 
jewellery in the country. These 
brown and white mixture, make 
the smartest suits of tl > late 
summer and the tweeds fc them 
are starred by the big \:oollen 
manufacturers. The suits s> >wn in 
the small advance collectio iis now 
in preparation for the autumin and 
winter by the Mayfair dress:makers 
and the large manufacturers 
give them equal prominence 
The brown is light in tone, cinna- 
mon or tan with a reddis!i tinge 
that makes it almost a clay red. 
This brown is exceedingly smart 
allied to a dark brown for a 
winter tweed suit. 
P. Joyce REYNoLDs. 





DEEP Royal blue 

moss crepe is 
the material em- 
ployed by the 
White House for 
this very becoming 
and youthful Barri 
maternity model. 
The collar and 
cuffs are of sha- 
green fabric in a 
contrasting shade 


BA RRI/ MODELS 


obtainable only at 


THE WHITE 
on 


51.NEW BOND ST WI. 





CROSSWORD No. 701 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “‘ Crossword No. 701, COUNTRY 
LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ and must reach this 
office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, July 8, 1943. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 700. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of June 25, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Trafalgar Square; 9, Elm tree; 10, Quintet; 11, Bank; 
12, Attic; 13, Firm; 16, Inroads; 17, Magneto; 18, Goggles; 21, Malachi; 
23, Emma; 24, Flirt; 25, Hera; 28, Violent; 29, Gracchi; 30, Silence is 
golden. DOWN.—1, Trembling leaves; 2, Almoner; 3, Airy; 4, Ghettos; 
5, Requiem; 6, Quit; 7, Astride; 8, Extemporisation; 14, Halls; 15, Agile; 
19, Gumboil; 20, Silk tie; 21, Mirages; 22, Chew cud; 26, Dean; 27, Cato, 


ACROSS 


. The burglar is likely to pick the lock without 
the pick of it ! (three words, 5, 2, 4) 

. Partial eruption of rubbish? (5) 

. It is painful for such an alien to be interned 
in the eye (two words, 7, 4) 

. Woden might give it (5) 

. How to conclude; you will make it a peep- 
show ! (5) 

. Mokes (5) 

. A friend somersaults on that of the gods (3) 

. The gooseberry one is seldom to be had on 
April the First (4) 

. Baffle (5) 

. Put me with Dan (5) 

. Dragged and largely in debt (5) 

. A peer is in good time (5) 

. Bears (4) 

. A prophet will be found among the delicacies 
(3 


. See Aristophanes for these who would woo (5 

. Chaucer’s was of Oxenforde (5) 

. It will do you a good turn (5) 

. You could always do it at the front door, and 
the campanologist can now (three words, 


4,3, 
. ‘Deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I'll my book.”’—Shakespeare (5) 
. The journalist’s foolish bit of summer (tw 
words, 5, 6) 


DOWN 
. Limiting case of a conical point (or erase al 
ode after writing it ?) (5) 


3. What one’s flesh may unwillingly do (5) 


. Drunken revelry (4) 

. Chilblains (5) 

. They sound like the pigs’ address (5) 

. How the speaker gave an encore (three words, 


. Ibsen’s game bird (three words, 3, 4, 4 

. With so obvious a make-up she so. ids 4 
butterfly, and so she is ! (two word» 7,4 

» “0, em I mext in a ...... ?” (anagr.) (1 

. Slip (5) 

. Split pea (3) 

. Keeping it up is plucky (3) 

. Relating to conduct (8) 

. Does this man call the tune? (3) 

. No? It’s not ! (3) 

. Cryptogamous plants (5) 

. Russian novelist (5) 

. Dusty scene of a great campaign (5) 

. A Norman duke (5) 

. A cutting of thistle (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 69% is 
Miss Mary M. Shakespeare, 
16, Cherford Road, East Howe 
Bournemouth, Hampshire. 
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AFRICAN VICTORY 7 


~ As in the Battle of Britain 
so throughout the whole of 
the historic desert campaign 
a vital part was played by 


THE BEST PLUG IN THE WORLD 





WHOLLY British 
Made by Lodge Plugs Ltd., Rugby. 
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MEANS 











Treat all tyres with great care— 
salvage all rubber unsparingly 





Embedded flints quickly 
ruin tyres. Pick them 
out regularly each week. 


3H/118 
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LOTUS eldtschoen 


“T have had these Veldtschoen Boots for about 15 


Huadeod II h ' GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 
years. Hundreds of times I have worn them on my 


j , si f &. e iy 0 
fishing outings through wet grass and swampy During the War, 1914-16, Lotus Ltd. made 54,751 pairs y 
land. I have often been wet through but always Veldtschoen Boots. Worn exclusively by Officers on viene 
my feet have been bone dry and warm as toast.” vice overseas, only 76 pairs failed to give complete satisfaction. 


TILL VICTORY IS WON THE SALE OF LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN IS RESERVED TO MEMBERS OF H.M. FORCES 
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